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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Our readers will have read, or at any rate seen, an immense 
amount of space consecrated by the Press to what is termed 
rs Securt “ the Security Pact,” a phrase that the official 
Pact” ty and semi-official world “roll like a sweet 

morsel under the tongue.” They would have 
us believe, as they doubtless believe themselves, being an 
easy prey to international illusions, that there already exists 
a Security Pact, which either in conjunction with, or inde- 
pendently of, the League of Nations will provide Europe 
with the one thing needful, namely permanent and assured 
peace. Unfortunately there is no more reason for antici- 
pating the Millennium from the Pact than from the original 
Covenant. Indeed there is less, because the Covenant is 
in writing and the League, however broken a reed, does 
exist. But the Security Pact is still far from this stage. 
It is but a ‘‘ basis of discussion ’’ and all serious discussion 
is yet to come. Strictly speaking, it is a manoeuvring for 
position among Great Powers with irreconcilable views 


_ because irreconcilable aims. These, however, British States- 


men optimistically imagine they can “adjust” by col- 
lecting the contending parties round a table and imbuing 


| them with that spirit of ‘“ amiability and good will,” which 


our Politicians, of whatever colour, conceive themselves to 
be plentifully endowed with plus that “ broadmindedness ”’ 
which enables them to forgive our enemies and forget our 
friends, We are apt to arrogate to ourselves the position 
of “impartial arbitrators’ on the vital concerns of other 
nations of which the British Press, headed by The Times, 
has immemorially regarded itself as a better judge than the 
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Governments or peoples immediately affected. So far it 
must be admitted that we have never succeeded in convincing 
a single foreign nation that either Lombard Street, Fleet 
Street, or Downing Street are safer guides in their own affairs 
than national and popular instinct. Great Britain would be 
less mistrusted abroad if only our spokesmen could be 
induced to abandon the lecturing habit, and the international 
atmosphere would be less charged with exasperation than 
it is. 


THE first thing we have to realize is that there is no “‘ Security 
Pact,” and small likelihood of any such instrument even- 

tuating in any effective shape, though pre 
hogy sumably in order to “‘ save face ’’ the Amateur 
Diplomats who are working this “ stunt” 
will ultimately issue some colourless and meaningless 
document, such as the Four Power Pacific Pact by 
which the Washington Conference covered up the naked- 
ness of the land. If taken at its face value, the Four 
Power Pacific Pact—which replaced the more solid 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance—would be a considerable factor 
in the Far East and a salutary element in the Chinese chaos. 
Whereas, ‘‘ Oh no, we never mention it, its name is never 
heard, my lips can scarcely now pronounce that once familiar 
word.” It has counted for less than nothing throughout 
the protracted crisis, endangering vital interests of several 
nations. In fact, it has counted as little as the League 
of Nations, which is terrified of touching any live issue for 
fear of exhibiting its impotence. So it may be with “the 
Security Pact ’’—should that document ever materialize, 
These interminable discussions will either end in smoke, 
and there is no smoke without fire, or the Pact will be 
dead letter from the moment it is promulgated. Those of 
our readers who are sick of the successive Fools’ Paradises 
they are invited to enter by the powers-that-be, will be well 
advised to preserve a healthy scepticism over present 
“ negotiations,” to believe little of what they read and 
nothing of what they hear concerning their “ progress,” 
and to bear in mind that vast vested interests are determined 
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that a completely whitewashed Germany shall be restored 
to a position whence she can resume the interrupted adven- 
ture of 1914-18 whenever, in her judgment, the omens 
are favourable. 


Our Mugwumps are jubilant over the prospects of the 
coming Conference on “the Security Pact,” which they 
treat as a fait accompli, unmindful of the 
The dismal fiascoes of countless conferences since 
Unmentionable : : : 
the régime of Amateur Diplomacy was in- 
augurated after the Armistice. On September 15th, we 
are triumphantly told, the French Ambassador in Berlin 
actually presented the German Foreign Minister with an 
invitation to the German Government to participate in 
a Conference of Ministers upon the proposed “ Security 
Pact.” This overture can have caused small surprise in 
the German capital because it was the German Government 
of Dr. Luther—an avowed Nationalist—that so long ago 
as last February opened the ball by addressing a note to 
the Allies suggesting the conclusion of a Pact “strictly 
guaranteeing the present Territorial status on the Rhine,” 
and a development of Arbitration Treaties between Germany, 
France, and Belgium. There was, however, a suggestive 
silence concerning Germany’s Eastern Frontier and Ger- 
many’s Eastern neighbours, while official, semi-official, and 
journalistic Germany allowed no doubt to remain on any 
foreign mind that Germany does not accept the present 
situation in the East, and that at her own good time she 
means to “‘ regulate” it in the manner with which Prussian- 
ized Germany has familiarized the world from the days 
when Frederick the Great plunged the universe into war 
because he elected, in a famous sentence of Macaulay, 
“to rob a neighbour he had promised to defend.” The 
average British Mugwump, who in European affairs is, 
specially where Germany is concerned, perilously akin to 
a “Mug,” could not contain his amazement at the hesi- 
tations of France in closing with “‘this handsome German 
offer guaranteeing France against the possibility of another 
German invasion, and therefore providing her with the 
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security which she continually declares is all she seeks,” 
But the French cannot afford the luxury of the shor 
memories which are the pride and glory of British Mugwumps, 
who are pained and grieved when anyone nowadays so much 
as mentions “‘a scrap of paper” which is classified with all 
the other bygones that should remain bygones, that it is 
voted “‘bad form” to revive. We escaped invasion by 
the Germans—it is infinitely easier for us to forget what 
German invasion means, than for those who endured it 
during four frightful years, in which they paid in their om 
homes for the terrible folly of trusting the word of Prus 
sianized Germany, which Lord Haldane and all the wiseacres 
on this side of the Channel, pronounced in happy, far-of 
pre-war days, and right up to August 1914 to be as good as 
any other nation’s bond. 


A YOUNGER generation is growing up that has forgotten, 
if it ever realized, the atmosphere in England during the 

‘months and years preceding the greatest 
ae war in human history, which practically all 
our statesmen of all Parties were agreed 
in regarding as “unthinkable ’’ until the storm had burst, 
when in their own sonorous jargon it instantly became 
“one of those appalling and inevitable human cataclysms 
that neither foresight nor sagacity could have prevented.” 
Before finding fault with France for her post-war reluctance 
to “go nap” on any judgment that British statesmen ot 
British editors may form of German policy, German inten 
tions, and German ambitions, we should in very decency 
recall what the French went through at our hands in pre-war 
days, when it was the fashion among our Responsible States 
men to pooh-pooh the German danger as one of those com 
tingencies altogether outside the range of practical politics 
and beneath the consideration of practical politicians 
Having deserted the Liberal Party and placed himself at 
the service of the Socialists, Lord Haldane is somewhat at 
a discount just now, but prior to August 1914 he was not 
only a leading member of the Liberal Party and one of the 
most important Cabinet Ministers, but the recognized 
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authority on all things German, whose words of wisdom 
on this issue counted almost as much with Conservatives— 
especially Right Honourables—as with his own Party. 
What Lord Haldane did not know about Germany was 
deemed by other Front Benchers to be not worth knowing. 
To differ from Lord Haldane on any Anglo-German issue 
was to write oneself down an ass, and to put oneself com- 
pletely out of court with everybody who counted in Con- 
srvative Politics, especially the City end of our Party, 
which was pro-German before the War as it has been 
throughout the Peace. 


Tas wisdom of our pre-eminent expert on German psy- 
chology—the man whose word was law on Anglo-German 
relations because his judgment was supposed 
to be founded on first-hand knowledge of 
Anglo-German problems and _ intimate 
acquaintance with the personnel of the German Govern- 
ment—thus diagnosed the European situation a few months 
before the German Army marched into Belgium : 


Foresight in 
High Places 


Europe was an armed camp, but an armed camp in which Peace not only 
prevailed but in which the indications were that there was a far greater prospect 
of peace than ever there was before. No one wanted war. (Lord Haldane, 
lord Chancellor, Holborn, January 15, 1914.) 


A fortnight earlier Lord Haldane’s then colleague, Mr. 
lloyd George, who nowadays vituperates France in the 
Hearst Press for refusing to be guided by him on Reparations, 
tte. with similar fatuousness, had informed the world 


This is the most favourable moment for twenty years to overhaul our expenditure 
marmaments. (Mr. Lloyd George, Daily Chronicle, January 1, 1914.) 


As some weeks after the outbreak of war Mr. Lloyd George 
was constrained to declare : 


When this war broke out we were on better terms with Germany than 
we had been for fifteen years. There was not a man in the Cabinet who 
thought that war with Germany was a possibility under the present con- 
titions, (Mr. Lloyd George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, The City Temple, 
November 14, 1914.) 


wither Mr. Lloyd George nor any other Responsible States- 
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man in this country can reasonably ask France or any 
other Ally to regard our opinion as superior to their own as 
regards their own Security. 


To be quite fair to Germany, she did not go out of her way 
to deceive us before the war, during the war, nor since the 
Armistice. Our public men of all parties 
always “asked for it,’ and still ask for it, 
They insisted on being deceived, and con. 
tinue so insisting, and in this one respect can always get 
what they want from Germany. It suited the book of Lord 
Haldane & Co. to maintain that there was no German 
danger until the outbreak of war, that Germany had no more 
thought of attacking any of her neighbours than these had 
of attacking her, that the huge short-range German Fleet 
was created for any purpose except fighting in the North 
Sea, and that the chief business of Britons was to “sleep 
quietly in their beds ” and turn a deaf ear to all “‘ alarmists,” 
etc. But for Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, who contemptuously 
rejected Mr. Winston Churchill’s fatuous overture for “a 
naval holiday ’’ (which would merely have served to throw 
more dust in the eyes of the innocent British public), and 
who bluntly declined to play Lord Haldane’s game on the 
occasion of the latter’s monumental “ mission” to Berlin 
in February 1912 by some bogus disarmament scheme, 
this country would have been even more “in the soup” 
than she was in August 1914, when the Wait-and-Sees drifted 
into their ‘‘ unthinkable ” but “inevitable” war. A similar 
process is going on to-day, and Ministerial speeches on the 
Security Pact and leading articles on the same topic bear 
a painful family resemblance to the pre-war performances 
of all that was great, wise, and eminent in politics, all that 
was ponderous or “ progressive’ in journalism. Meanwhile 
the grinning Germans, who indubitably possess the faculty 
of fooling English-speaking statesmen and journalists, have 
not altered by an iota from what they were when “ good 
old von Tirpitz” ruled the roast. The Security Pact is 
discussed in Germany with a frankness that is almost refresh- 
ing and in a manner to deprive German dupes in Lombard 


Justice to 
Germany 
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Street, Fleet Street, and Downing Street of the last flicker 
of a pretext for being bamboozled. 


We are not pro-German because we are pro-British, and 
only a moral contortionist can be both. Lest, however, 
“Obviousl the reader may regard us as prejudiced where 
lanpin oY Germany is concerned—and though it is 
*“‘ narrow-minded ”’ to be prejudiced in favour 
of France, it is “‘ broad-minded ” to be prejudiced in favour 
of Germany, because she was lately out to wipe the British 
Empire off the map—we prefer to refer him to German 
and pro-German evidence concerning German policy. The 
Manchester Guardian has long been among the most pro- 
German papers published in this country, and has worked 
as hard as the Round Table, the Treasury, or the Bank of 
England to “‘spare’’ Germany [icparations and to get 
her on her legs. “Our own correspondent” in Berlin 
summarizes in the Manchester Guardian of September 16th 
an article culled by him from the Hamburger Fremdenblatt 
which he describes as 
@ momentous and obviously inspired article giving a broad survey of the whole 
problem of the Security Pact from the German point of view. The article is 


clearly and forcefully phrased, and may be taken as having an authoritative 
character. 


This article contains abundant internal evidence corrobo- 
tating the correspondent’s suggestion that here we have 
the real thing, i.e. an exposition of German policy by the 
German Government for the benefit of the German people. 
It is published in the belief that the i’s will not be dotted nor 
the t’s crossed abroad, though if by any mischance they 
should be, newspaper articles can always be officially repu- 
diated as “‘ wholly unauthorized,” even when actually written 
in the German Foreign Office, after they have served their 
purpose. No Private Secretary of any British Cabinet 
Minister should be so inconsiderate as to draw his chief’s 
attention to a document calculated to impede the flow of 
those amiable platitudes with which the British public are 
fed on the rare occasions when foreign affairs are mentioned. 
Considering that the article in the Hamburger Fremdenblatt 
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is “ authoritative,’ and presumably of official penmanship, 


it is frank almost to a fault. It needs no emphasis from 
us, but we do claim that it more than justifies our vain 
efforts since the Armistice to prevent our politicians from 
Janding themselves, and us, in a fresh Fool’s Paradise, 
It, proves as clearly as words can that the policy of unchanged 
and unchastened Germany is itself unchanged and. unchas- 
tened, and that German diplomacy is at its old game of 
sowing disseiision among her neighbours under the guise 
of this Security Pact. On the ruins of the Entente, which 
alone saved civilization from kultur in 1914 to 1918, Ger- 
many. hopes to retrieve all she lost in the war, and be ina 
position to open a new chapter of conquest. 


REMEMBER it is.not we who have dug out an isolated and 
damaging article, but a Germanophile contemporary that 

invites us - read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
Tearing up _ digest. an ‘“‘inspired’’ exposition of the 
the Treaty Berlin Government’s views. 


Germany is not attempting to restore the pre-war status of Europe, for this 
would mean antagonizing the whole world. German foreign policy cannot 
regard as enemies all those Powers who in consequence of the Peace Treaty 
are interested in German frontiers... Even an armed Germany could not afford 
to do this. But it is the task of German foreign policy to oppose French policy 
in so far as it is aggressive and ‘“‘ by means of allies against French invasions, 
sanctions, and attacks on Germany’s integrity to safeguard Germany’s de facto 
independence and. equality.” 


Now if there be one luxury that France cannot afford it 
is “‘ aggression’ against her infinitely powerful neighbour. 
Almost. as well pretend that Germany needs protection 
against Belgian designs. We next learn that the true object 
of the Security Conference is to tear up the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, though we had hardly expected that the German 
Government would be “letting the cat out of the bag” 
by telling the German people in the German Press that the 
guarantee of the Western Frontier (i.e. France and Belgium), 
by which Downing Street has been caught, is but a blind 
to: cover the “revision of the Eastern Frontier,’’ which is 
deemed the more practical way of re-opening accounts with 
once victorious Allies. 
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Germany must champion the rights of German minorities throughout 
Europe in accordance with existing international agreements. ‘‘The aim of 
Cerman foreign policy must also be the revision of the Eastern Frontiers, the 
impossibility of which is now recognized by all. It must furthermore consist 
in securing realization of Germany’s claim to colonial activities and to re-acquire 
colonial possessions. It must be the protagonist of the right of self-determination 
which, in the question of union with Austria, has been handled with incom- 
parable cynicism by the Allies.” 

Such a policy does not involve warlike measures, but -it does involve cor 
operation and understanding with the Powers whose influence in these matters 
isdecisive. .But it also means forgoing any policy that would mean antagonism 
against all at once, and, above all, it involves recognizing the inviolability of 
the Western Frontier and the acceptance of the ideas founded in the Security 
Pact. 


That pregnant sentence on “ the realization of Germany’s 
claim to colonial activity and to re-acquire colonial pos- 
sessions,” coming as it does from official circles in Berlin, 
should give pause to any purblind politicians in the Dominions 
who fondly imagine that “‘ these remote European squabbles 
are no business of ours,’”’ and that Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
even France and Belgium, must fend for themselves, as 
overseas Britons have their own affairs to attend to and 
can’t reasonably be expected to play Providence to other 
people at the other end of the world. Nor can they. Nor 
should they. But the Dominions are responsible for the 
Treaty of Versailles, which removed the German danger 
overseas and gave the British Empire the Security which is 
all our Allies in Europe have ever sought. 


WHENEVER Germany is allowed to begin treating this 
Treaty as another “‘ scrap of paper,’”’ she will continue the 

process. The attack on Poland—a nation 
isles of 30,000,000 people, that was re-created at 

the Peace Conference, and for whose inde- 
pendence and integrity the Dominions, as signatories of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, are as responsible 
4s the Mother Country—would be but the first step. The 
Germans are whole-hoggers, and if Australia and New Zealand 
Wish to have Germany back in the Pacific—a potential 
ally of any enemy they may have—and if South Africa 
wants her back in South Africa, as in Tanganyika and Kenya 
and other places, they have only to say the word. We may 
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be sure no flabby Home Government would “ on its own” 
resist Germany’s colonial aspirations, considering that we 
are allowing Germany to establish herself in the Irish Free 
State in a strategic position under cover of commercial 
concessions. 


But mere acquiescence in German designs is not good enough 
for Germany—and this also affects the Dominions. _ In the 

event of France, as the Ally of Poland, 
yeaa wishing to defend Poland against German 

attack, under the Security Pact, as interpreted 
in Berlin and set forth in the Hamburger Fremdenblat, 
Great Britain will be expected to declare war on France, 
Indeed, a main object of this Security Pact is to constrain 
Britain into conflict with France. The Powers that Be 
in Germany already anticipate that joyful moment, and 
are sizing up the relative value of the British Navy and the 
British Army as instruments of German policy. This is 
the Manchester Guardian’s version of what the Hamburger 
Fremdenblati says, speaking as the mouthpiece of authority: 


The question whether British troops would be sufficient against French is 
idle. The very existence of such ties would be of sufficient moral weight to 
safeguard the peace for a long time to come. Besides, England is a sea Power, 
and even if the French should break the peace, then it would be possible for 
the British to arm the Germans. If the Pact is concluded, then the anti- 
German Entente would come to an end. ‘ England would no longer be the 
ally of France but the guarantor of the present Franco-German frontier, and 
with her armed forces she would aid the Power whose frontier is violated.” 


We are sick of saying, as our readers of hearing it, that 
the pro-German policy pursued in London since the Armis- 
tice under the inspiration of various vested interests, could 
only endanger the peace of the world by reviving Germany's 
pre-war ambitions. We could not get a hearing any more 
than before the war, when we insisted that the one serious 
menace to peace was Prussianized Germany. Now that 
our Rulers get it, so to speak, ‘‘in the neck’? from Berlin, 
via Hamburg, they may conceivably realize that they are 
making the same stupendous blunder as the Asquith 
Government, and may involve the universe in a yet worse 
catastrophe than the Great War. 
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GrrMAN political parties usually understand one another 
whenever national or international interests are involved. 
There were no pacifists to speak of in Germany 
when the issue of peace or war was in 
the balance in July 1914. Socialists rallied 
to a man directly the “scrap of paper” was torn up and 
the attack on unsuspecting Belgium launched. Nor was 
there any restraining influence from any quarter of the 
German Empire or any section of the German people on 
“the methods of barbarism ”’—officially designated 
“frightfulness ’>—which Germany pursued wherever and 
whenever she was top dog, and only abated as victory receded 
and it began to dawn upon Germans that “a draw” or 
possibly a defeat was on the cards, and that barbarism might 
have to be paid for. No Socialist voice was ever raised in 
protest against any of the horrors inflicted on Germany’s 
victims, notably her prisoners of war, in whose treatment 
she deliberately sinned against the light, and even exceeded 
her own foul code, because any self-respecting military 
power honours the uniform of its adversaries and treats 
prisoners and captives with decency. Germany was virtually 
a unit on every iniquity of the war—there was no discord 
until courage failed and panic set in in 1918. Nor is there 
discord to-day among the only Germans who count as to 
the restoration of German hegemony on the Continent, 
though there may be occasional difference as to methods. 
“Revolts ’ against the Security Pact as interpreted by the 
Government in the Hamburger Fremdemblatt by “ irate 
Nationalists ’? need not be taken too seriously. The election 
of Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, as President of the German 
Republic, sufficiently showed which way the wind was blowing 
in Germany, and though it may suit Lombard Street and 
Wall Street to regard ‘‘ the victor of Tannenberg” as “a 
Pacifist ” in order to excuse the flotation of English-speaking 
loans for German enterprises, the Germans know better, 
as recent demonstrations in the Fatherland testify. The 
Berlin correspondent of the Daily Telegraph (September 15th) 
thus illuminates the present state of the Fatherland on the 
eve of the Security Pact Conference, hailed by our Gullible 
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Government and open-mouthed Press as the forerunner of 
the Millennium : 


During the week-end Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, President of the 
German Republic, while attending the manceuvres of the Second Division of 
the Reichswehr, formally inspected the ranked forces of reactionary militarist 
organizations in the chief Mecklenburg towns. Simultaneously the ex-Crown 
Prince was reviewing these organizations in the towns surrounding the battle. 
field of Tannenberg. At Hohenstein the force inspected was headed by the 
burgomaster. All the places visited by the Prince, who was accompanied by 
his wife and two eldest sons, were profusely decorated with bunting in the 
black, white, and red of Imperial Germany. It is declared that the visit to 
East Prussia was private, but clearly this pilgrimage of the Pretender to the 
cemeteries and memorials of the most popular of the battlefields of the war 
was a calculated piece of political propaganda. 

Very opportunely, one of this morning’s papers rescues from oblivion a 
speech in which the monarchist stalwart, von Oldenburg, blurted out what is 
thought, hoped, and intended by most of the Germans who form the Parlia. 
mentary basis of the Luther Government, fill the officers’ ranks in the army 
and navy, and enormously predominate in the higher bureaucracy. This 
former chamberlain of Wilhelm II and intimate of the ex-Crown Prince told 
his audience that by force of arms only would they return to tolerable con- 
ditions. ‘‘ We shall become a free nation,” he declared, ‘‘not through the 
League of Nations and speeches, but through German strength and the German 
sword. I am always delighted when in this gloomy time I see the revival of 
German strength in our soldiers and their rigid bearing. I was in Berlin seeing 
Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, and was delighted at the colossal smartness 
with which the guard was changed. We in the Steel Helmet League, the 
Young German Order, Wehrwolf, and other patriotic associations are after all 
here to form a prolongation of our army when the time comes.” Herr von 
Oldenburg would probably have been less frank if he had thought that his 
words would get into metropolitan print. 


THE interminable and repulsive controversy on _ Inter 
Allied Debts is entering upon a more positive phase, though 
nothing has yet been actually settled since the 
funding of the Anglo-American debt nearly 
three years ago, which is now one of several factors aggra- 
vating our deplorable economic condition. As Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin was the Chancellor of the Exchequer who nego- 
tiated this settlement, involving an annual British tribute 
from impoverished Great Britain to the American Croesus 
—who is likewise a Shylock—of from £30,000,000 to 
£40,000,000, this affair is used by the ‘‘ Out-with-Baldwin” 
Press as a bludgeon for belabouring the Prime Minister. 
But the real culprits were the Coalitioners, who (1) con- 
tracted such a debt on such terms; (2) with this American 


a 
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millstone hanging round our necks waived all claims for 
British War Costs upon Germany on the suggestion of an 
American President; (3) subsequently whittled away Ger- 
many’s Reparation Account to a derisory figure with the 
assistance of Washington politicians and New York financiers. 
Since the funding of the Anglo-American debt, Washington 
politicians have devoted themselves to bullying every other 
nation who, little realizing how Shylock would exploit their 
necessities, had had the misfortune to borrow American 
dollars in order to pay through the nose for American goods. 
Belgium has already been brought to book by the imposition 
of terms which, under the circumstances, can only be de- 
scribed as scandalous. Now it is France’s turn to go under 
the harrow, and M. Caillaux, the French Finance Minister, 
has crossed the Atlantic on a task that is not uncongenial 
to a Defeatist anxious to demonstrate that Victory may 
be more ruinous than Defeat. The pressure of the Americans 
on us has, unfortunately, constrained us to do what is highly 
distasteful to most Englishmen and Englishwomen, namely, 
to “dun” France and Italy. During the past month a 
provisional arrangement was made by the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the French Finance Minister (who 
came to London for that purpose), whereby France should 
pay us annually £12,500,000 in respect of a War Debt 
which, together with our American Debt, would have been 
passed on to Germany if common sense had any voice 
whatsoever in British Councils. The Caillaux-Churchill 
airangement may not improbably be affected by events 
elsewhere—in Berlin and Washington. Messrs. Churchill 
and Caillaux have something in common—both have 
laboured to ‘“‘ spare’ Germany, or, in other words, to punish 
their own countries. Both have long been intimate with 
International Financiers—usually of Hebrew or German 
origin, occasionally combining both attractions. 


Tat Manchester Guardian, which is as charitable towards 
the enemies of England as it is critical of her Allies, has 
nowadays rarely a good word to say of France or Italy, 
though since the former nation exchanged Monsieur 
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Poincaré for Monsieur Caillaux, she has a better Press 
in Lancashire. Italy, however, remains in the black 
Sealy’ books of all that is “ progressive”’ through ad. 
; pride hering to Senor Mussolini, whose “impending 

downfall” was long a standing headline in 
Liberal journals. Italy’s latest crime is summarized in the 
indictment of ‘ our Rome correspondent” (see Manchester 


Guardian, August 29th), who thus arraigned “ the spirit 


in which Italy approaches the inevitable opening of conver- 
sations with her creditor allies.” 


First, all Italians without distinction of class or party feel that it is a mon- 
strous perversion of justice that Italy should be called upon to pay anything 
at all; secondly, the summons appears peculiarly odious in that a poor country 
fighting for the stability of its currency is called upon to discharge debts to 
countries supposedly wallowing in wealth. 

The alleged injustice is implicit in the official and popular version of Italy’s 
war relations with the Western Allies. As Italians see it, Italy entered the 
war at the critical moment when but for her decision the Allies were doomed to 
instant disaster. Italy entered of her own free will to save Europe from Prussian 
domination, and for this merits the unceasing gratitude of her Allies. When 
the war was over her services were at once overlooked. The Allies assumed a 
& virtuous air with regard to what they had promised Italy by the Treaty of 
London, attempting to apply to Italy’s claims the strict letter of Wilsonic prin- 
ciples, of which other Allies were allowed flagrantly to violate the spirit. They 
contested Italy’s right to Fiume. They edged her out of Asia Minor. They 
carved tasty morsels for themselves out of Germany’s colonies and haggled with 
Italy over some miserable frontier strips. They alienated the productive 
portions of the Habsburg Monarchy to new nations which they recognized, 
at once as “‘allies”’ though they had fought for years in the enemy camp, so 
that what was left of Austria and Hungary ceased to count as a source of repara- 
tions. By all the rights of war Italy ought to have been left to decide the fate 
of the empire she had conquered, and to recoup herself for her services out of 
the wealth of the defeated enemy. And now, as a culminating outrage, the 
Allies appear with an immense bill of damages, and ask Italy to pay for having 
saved them from disaster at the risk—partly realized—of ruining and exhausting 
herself ! 


We confess that taking all the circumstances we are not 
greatly surprised that many Italians should feel as the 
Roman correspondent of the Manchester Guardian alleges 
they all do feel. We must remember that the Anglo- 
Italian atmosphere, like the Anglo-French atmosphere, has 
been appreciably worsened by the insolence of many London 
newspapers towards Italy of late years, coupled with the 
arduous labours of British statesmen, British bureaucrats, 
British bankers, and British editors to reduce the burdens 
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of the common German enemy at the expense of the Allies 
who fought on the same side as ourselves during the Great 
War. Can we wonder that the zeal with which the repay- 
ment of money lent to France and Italy is clamoured for 
by the English Beaverbrooks and the American Hearsts 
as contrasted with their slackness over German Reparations 
should create a painful impression in Paris, Rome, and 
elsewhere? It is only human nature, and we have only our 
Politicians and our Press to thank if Perfidious Albion is 
classified on the Continent with ‘the American Shylocks.”’ 
Nor does the American tourist reconcile impoverished Italy 
to the sacrifice. According to the aforesaid correspondent 


The Italian who lives in a centre of tourist traffic can well be pardoned if 
his thoughts on this score are bitter. Every night the great hotels of Rome and 
Florence pour forth their contingents of jewelled and be-silked Americans into 
the piazzas and avenues. Utterly careless of the odd dollar or two which 
would represent the Italian professional man’s daily earnings, the Transatlantic 
cousin disseminates the impression that his purse is inexhaustible. . . . 

Such feelings of resentment against the Anglo-Saxon creditors are reinforced 
in the thinking classes by the perusal of statistics dealt out generously by Govern- 
ment press bureaus, agencies, and newspapers. It is recalled that Italy’s debt 
to the U.S.A. amounts to 8} milliards, to Great Britain 14 milliards of gold lire. 
The combined sums converted into paper lire amount to over 100 milliards, on 
which interest and redemption in full would amount to 6 milliards annually. 
That is almost one-third of the Italian Budget. At the most optimistic estimate 
the Dawes Scheme brings Italy a capitalized benefit of 3 gold milliards—less 
than one-seventh of her debt. How much ought Italy to pay ? Every Italian 
in his heart answers, ‘‘ Nothing.”? For formality’s sake an ex-Minister of the 
Treasury calculates that 70 per cent of Italy’s debt was contracted to meet 
not her own needs but those of allies. She might therefore pay the remaining 
30 per cent. on similar terms to those given by the U.S.A. to Great Britain. 
She would then be due to pay $40 millions annually, against a reparation receipt 
of $55 millions. Others maintain that Italy in any case can pay only in paper 
lire. 

The Corriere della Sera takes up (as for years it has done) the most in- 
transigent attitude of all towards Italy’s creditors. ‘‘ What can they do if we 
don’t pay ?”’ it asks bluntly. ‘‘ Refuse credits ? We have hitherto done with- 
out them. Keep out our emigrants and our manufactures ? The U.S.A. has 
already exhausted all possibilities of this kind. We must not let ourselves be 
terrified by the supposed dangers of a resistance which might become necessary.”’ 


EVERYBODY admires the exceptional ability and extra- 
ordinary versatility of our Colonial Secretary, Mr. L. §. 
Amery, but we cannot help regretting that 
tl so useful a member of the Government should 
have been allowed to fritter away so much 
valuable time at Geneva when questions of the utmost 
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moment that were well within his province, for which le 
bears some responsibility and on which he could hay 
exercised influence, were neglected to the no small concer 
and even consternation of the Dominions that are sufferi 
under a Seamen’s Strike that originated in London. We 
realize how the contretemps of Mr. Amery’s absence abroad 
happened. The Colonial Secretary is an expert on many 
matters, including every Turkish problem, owing to his 
enterprise as a traveller and remarkable linguistic attaip. 
ments. He was consequently charged by the Government 
to state our case before the League of Nations on the ticklish 
question of Mosul, and it is generally agreed that he per 
formed his task with his usual efficiency—rendered all the 
more difficult though it was by the clamour of home 
journalism—but except for the purpose of demonstrating 
the inferiority of the League of Nations to every form of 
“old diplomacy,” what a wasted effort this was! After 
hearing all the pros and cons the League of Nations could 
come to no more positive, practical, or helpful conclusion 
than that the whole subject should be thrashed out de now 
before the International Court at The Hague, which should 
be invited to settle the precise legal and constitutional 
status of the League of Nations in regard to the Iraq 
boundary dispute on which a Commission of the League 
had laboured for several months on the instructions of the 
League and on the assumption that the question was within 
its competence! And this is the body pronounced by 
enthusiasts to be “the only alternative to war,” the 
existence of which enables the world to disarm. O sancta 
simplicitas ! 


THE joint Franco-Spanish operations against Abdel Krin, 
the guerilla leader of the Riffs, not only concern France 
__ and Spain: they directly and vitally affect 
asa the British Empire as a great Mohammedan 
and African Power. If by any mischance 

the considerable French and Spanish forces (approximately 
200,000) now in the field became involved in “ regrettable 
incidents” to which Armies are liable in such warfare, the 
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effect would react on British interests in many places. 
We sincerely hope on all grounds that the cordial co-opera- 
tio between the Governments of Paris and Madrid— 
which is the brightest aspect of an anxious business—and 
the close liaison between the Spanish and French leadership 
in the field (General Primo de Rivera himself superintending 
Spanish operations, while Marshal Petain is in supreme 
command in French Morocco) will be crowned with speedy 
and complete success. Were the Riffs at war with Germany 
they would have few if any sympathizers or aiders and 
abettors either in ‘‘ progressive” circles in Great Britain or 
in the United States. As, however, they are fighting the 
French the principle of “self-determination” is loudly 
invoked on their behalf, and they are lauded as “a race of 
heroes who are rightly struggling to be free.”” Were Monsieur 
Poincaré still in power in Paris many London newspapers 
would be howling at France. But as the present French 
Prime Minister is as much a Pacifist as, say, Sir John Simon, 
while his Finance Minister (Monsieur Caillaux) is a noted 
Defeatist, only professional cranks are able to pretend 
that this Morocco campaign is a manifestation of French 
“imperialism” or ‘‘ Chauvinism,” or that it is inspired 
by any of the sinister motives that London leader writers 
and Round Tablers so readily ascribe to our friends across 
the Channel whom they have worked overtime to turn into 
enemies, but are nevertheless amazed when any Frenchman 
gives a “‘ tit-for-tat’’ to the lecturers and “‘crabbers” of 
his country. 


Tats Morocco War was forced on a Pacifist Government in 
Paris by the swollen head developed by Abdel Krim under 
: the influence of his unfortunate successes in 
Spanish Morocco, which not only encouraged 
him to attack the French, but likewise to 
reject all overtures. There was nothing in reason that the 
Painlevé Government was not prepared to concede in order 
to avoid a costly campaign, highly inconvenient and even 
dangerous to their Parliamentary position which is all 
“democratic”? Governments care about. The Spanish 
VOL. LXXXVI 12 
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Government, under Marquis de Estella, also evinced it 
anxiety to cut its losses, and would have agreed to any possible 
terms. The Riff leader, however, imagined that he could 
do with the French as he had done with the Spanish, and in 
the spring the French position became somewhat critical, 
as previously loyal tribes began to waver and to go over to 
the enemy under the pressure, political and military, of 
Abdel Krim, who made it plain that there was no more 
room for France in Morocco than for Spain. Reluctantly 


and tardily the Painlevé Ministry realized what was in the | 


wind, and after a flying visit to Morocco the French Prime 
Minister appreciated that not merely the prestige, but the 
existence of France as an African Power was at stake. Paci- 


fist as he is, and orator of the League of Nations—which is | 


usually ignored abroad when anything serious is afoot— 
Monsieur Painlevé bowed to the necessity of organizing a 
considerable Colonial War, with the result that at the time 
of writing Marshal Petain is teaching the Riffs the only 
lesson they understand. We trust that this great soldier 
may be able to follow up his preliminary successes to the only 
satisfactory conclusion from the British as well as the French 
point of view. He has an admittedly tough job, as he is 
fighting against time and climate as well as Abdel Krim. 
The effectiveness of Spanish co-operation is up to date an 
unknown quantity. 


THE British Empire has lost another valuable public servant 


at the moment he could least be spared. Sir John Jordan, | 


: our late Minister in China, was one of those 
Sir John Jordan ven who from dislike of publicity, limelight, 
and every form of advertisement which are so congenial to 
many personages in these days, never loomed very large in 
the Press—which prefers those who court its favours. But 


by his ability, his integrity, his intelligence, his knowledge | 


and single-minded public spirit, he counted for a good deal 
behind the scenes on all questions within his sphere. He 
would have counted yet more but for his hesitation in 


pressing his sound and experienced views on the Home| 


Government, of which, through having lived so much abroad, 
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he seemed to stand in almost superstitious awe, not realizing 
that a Cabinet Minister is usually either a politician who 
speaks above his ability, or one who has established “‘ claims ”’ 
on his Party, which cause his elevation to positions for which 
he has few qualifications, but in which he acquires only 
too much say on international problems beyond his ken. 
Politicians can only be kept from blundering abroad by the 
superior judgment of the man on the spot, especially when 
he was such a man as Sir John Jordan, whose training, 
career, and aptitudes enabled him to look all round a ques- 
tion, even when it was as large as China. The tribute 
recently paid by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, as Foreign 
Minister, to the memory of Sir John Jordan, will be wel- 
comed throughout the Far East as an earnest that the 
Home Government is beginning to appreciate the need of 
pursuing an intelligible policy in a part of the world where 
we are still somebody in spite of past supineness and slack- 
ness, and where we have an immense material stake. English- 
men and Scotchmen who have built up great businesses 
throughout the Far East, and the considerable British com- 
munities that have developed under their influence, especi- 
ally at the Treaty Ports, should, if we may say so, take 
tather more trouble than they have done hitherto in keeping 
themselves and their interests, which are likewise our 
interests, before the home public. At present, except during 
some “‘ crisis,” we hear too little of our compatriots in the 
Far East. 


UsvaLy the Press can tell us what, at any rate in its opinion, 
should or should not be done at any crisis in any country. 
Obscure But for once the Press is hesitant to the point 
of coyness over the Chinese chaos. This is 
intelligible, as it would take a bold man to hazard any 
advice. All is plain sailing so long as we confine ourselves 
to generalities, emphasize the need for peace, good will, and 
good faith, and apostrophize China as a Power with which 
we have special ties and for which we entertain peculiar 
affection. Our spokesmen do this well, but unfortunately 
it does not carry us very far, for the simple reason that 
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the most active political elements in China—if it is no 
absurd to speak of one China when there are so many— 
are prejudiced against us as a leading Western Power who 
by Treaty Ports and other devices flout the sacred prin. 
ciple of “ self-determination ’’—already conceded to Hiber. 
nians—and deny Chinese the right to be masters in thei 
own house. That Europeans and other ‘‘ Westerners” ar 


conscious of their anomalous attitude towards an important | 


member of the League of Nations—on whose affairs, by the 
way, the League remains prodigiously silent—is clear from 
the tardy diplomatic activity of the Powers that conferred 


some years ago at Washington, since when they have | 
slumbered while things have gone from bad to worse in| 
China. Now at last a Tariff Conference is to assemble in | 
Peking—at which our Delegation is headed by Sir Ronald | 


Macleay, our Minister in China—which looks as though it 
might develop into something bigger, judging by the 
British Foreign Minister’s recent declarations and the gene 
rally expressed wish to ‘“‘ meet China half-way’ over the 
tutelage she resents. But any Englishman having any 
dealings with China just now is confronted by the dis 
agreeable fact that there is no reciprocity of our excellent 
sentiments towards ‘‘ China,’’ who has no desire to meet us 
half-way or to provide the security for our nationals which 
is a sine qua non of serious concessions by the Treaty Powers. 
Besides being prejudiced against’ us by the effervescence of 
Nationalism—for which we can make allowances 4s 
“ Westernism”’ has done so much to foster it—the atmo- 
sphere has been deliberately poisoned against us by agents 


of the Moscow Camarilla who are at war with the British 


Empire everywhere, while we remain profoundly at peace 
with them. The Soviet is, in’ fact, the lion in the path in 
China, as in several other countries. This enemy is becom- 
ing more offensive and is all the more formidable because 
in secret liaison with “‘ our German friends.”” What do we 
gain by shutting our eyes to the obvious? » Any resources 
placed at the disposal of the puppets of Peking may merely 
augment the anti-British propaganda fund of the Soviet. 
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WuitE nothing is ever gained by throwing up one’s hands 
and surrendering to despair, it were equally foolish to adopt 

an attitude of self-complacency as is the 
fimeourer? habit of Tapers and Tadpoles in Pall Mall, 

and assume that all is for the best under 
the best of all possible Governments because certain gentle- 
men wearing Conservative colours are enjoying the emolu- 
ments of office. For one thing, modern Cabinets have 
become unwieldy in size, and being flabby in composition 
lack the clear vision, the keen grasp, and the power of 
decision and action that are essential for the handling of 


any difficult situation or for dealing with any big political 
‘,| problem. “I dare not” is apt to wait upon “I would,” 
-,| and time passes while nothing is done. Meanwhile the 
' country drifts steadily in the wrong direction. All thought- 


ful, all discerning persons, can see for themselves many 
disquieting features in the present outlook, few of which 
will settle themselves by being left alone, and still fewer 
will be permanently disposed of by the utterance of amiable 
platitudes and preachments, however sincere, on the beauties 
of peace and good will, as to which we are all agreed once 
we have got them. It is admittedly important, especially 
on all class questions and in industrial controversy, to 
create the right ‘‘ atmosphere,” and the great majority of 
the Prime Minister’s Party approve and admire as they 
have applauded his efforts in this direction, which they 
believe to have exercised a beneficial effect at a time of 
stress and strain. Similarly, although they disliked the 
dose, they swallowed the coal subsidy as a _ preferable 
alternative to an industrial convulsion for which the com- 
munity—and we suspect the Government—were totally 
unprepared. But the creation of “atmosphere” is not a 
solution but a preliminary to something more positive, 
and the payment of the coal subsidy was only tolerable 
on the assumption that His Majesty’s Ministers would 
utilize the breathing space thereby secured to prepare 
themselves and the country to meet “‘ The Coming Storm,” 
of which the Duke of Northumberland gave so clear and 
prescient an account in the September National Review. 
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This warning has been emphasized by everything that ha 
happened since: from the capitulation of the Trades Union 
Congress to the Extremists, to the far-flung strikes that ar 


systematically directed against ‘ships, colonies, and com. | 


merce”’ by forces that can no longer be called “‘ unseen,” 


So far there is little evidence that His Majesty’s Ministers 
are fully conscious of the signs of the times or alive to their 
; own responsibilities. This autumn may settle 
ine several things, including the fate of a Govern 
ment that came into power on a wave of 

popular enthusiasm that was almost unprecedented unde 
a Prime Minister commanding an exceptional stock of 
general good will. Ministers have still time to vindicate the 
verdict of the General Election and to convince the electorate 
that they made a wise investment, but ere long the political 
tide will begin to ebb, and once that process sets in all 
recent experience shows that nothing can save a Govern 
ment or a Party from electoral disaster. With the débdcle 
of 1906 comparatively fresh in their recollections, Conser- 
vatives would become anxious if the Cabinet, with the 
weakness of all large committees, found increasing difficulty 


in arriving at any positive conclusion or in taking any | 
definite action, thus steadily depressing the popular en- | 


thusiasm to which Mr. Stanley Baldwin owes his record 
majority. We say “his” deliberately because his per- 
sonality undoubtedly played a notable part in last year's 
Conservative triumph, though his innate modesty apparently 


prevented him from appreciating his own importance, | 


judging by the manner in which he instantly set about 
“* strengthening ’’ his Government with enfeebling elements. 
It is these elements that have paralysed Conservative 
policy, as it would always be paralysed when the head of 
a Cabinet of twenty-one gives heed to professional oppor- 
tunists who are the worst possible guides at any crisis 
demanding sympathy and imagination, the knowledge that 
‘“‘comes”’ and the wisdom “lingers,” plus great strength 
of character and high moral courage. These are the 
qualities that Britain and the Empire need to-day in our 
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statesmanship, and it will be a profound disappointment 
to the Conservative Party and the country should their 
Leader from any cause whatsoever—from his bad judgment 
of men, which is the besetting sin of most Leaders—be 
tried in the balance and found wanting. If only the Prime 
Minister could be persuaded to look into things for himself 
and trust his own instincts as to the right course (and not 
hand over so much to Cabinet Committees of dubious 
composition), we should face the future with more 
equanimity. 


Tue enmity of Lord Beaverbrook and the malignity of 
the Beaverbrook Press which regards most events as pretexts 
for attacking the Prime Minister are among 


| een Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s most valuable assets. 
jaa The Government have little to fear from this 


quarter. Lord Beaverbrook is coming to 
be regarded by the British public much as Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst, the head of the American Yellow Press, 
is viewed by the self-respecting inhabitants of the United 
States. Indeed, these magnates have so much in common 
that we cannot be surprised by the persistent rumour that 


_ they are in some sort of partnership, and that what we 


frequently imagine to be the voice of the immaculate 
Beaverbrook may be the prompting of the unconscionable 
Hearst. This would explain much that is now somewhat 
mysterious, and especially the Beaverbrook hostility to the 
Conservative Party, which was always Hearst’s béte noire, as 
likewise his lordship’s intrigues with the Irish Free State and 


| hatred of Ulster. Well-informed Americans are beginning 


to suspect some connection between the Siamese twins, and 


_ it is common knowledge that Hearst long aspired to obtain 
' some footing on the London Press in order to promote the 


various vendettas in which he specializes. It will be remem- 
bered that when Prime Minister Mr. Lloyd George scan- 
dalized Americans by entertaining the head of the American 
Anglophobe Press, since which, as ex-Prime Minister, the 
present Leader of the Liberal Party in the House of Commons 
must have earned several hundred thousand dollars as an 
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assiduous member of Hearst’s stafi—a proceeding that has 
not raised the prestige of British statesmanship in U.S.A— 
Lord Beaverbrook might not inconceivably argue that if it 
were seemly for Mr. Lloyd George to be on the Hearst pay 
roll there can be little harm in his establishing partnership 
with that same Press. The Hvening Standard, which ought to 
know, tells us that Mr. William Randolph Hearst “‘ is reputed 
to own a paper in every city in America.” We are much 
more interested to know how many, if any, he owns, controls, 
or inspires in Great Britain. 


Ir is neither from Beaverbrook journalism in the United 
States nor from Hearst journalism in England that the 

Conservative Government have anything to 
A Bock Alsed fear; nor, indeed, from. any cae Pres 
campaign that is founded on mere prejudice and discounted 
accordingly. Lord Beaverbrook and Co. obviously desire 
to eject Mr. Stanley Baldwin from No. 10 Downing Street 
in favour of one or other of their Coalition protégés, partly 
to demonstrate their own power, partly because they believe 
that another Prime Minister would be more amenable to 
their pressure, and would thus encourage the view that they 
were the real rulers of the British Empire. But the British 
people do not share the Shoe Lane view that any change in 
the Premiership would necessarily be for the better. On 
the contrary they believe, as we believe, that at the present 
juncture any change would be for the worse, whether it 
took the form of a revival of the old Coalition under Mr. 
Lloyd George, or some variation of that lamentable Ministry 
under such figure-heads as Lord Balfour, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, or Sir Robert Horne. Nor is there any 
audible demand, outside newspaper offices, for Mr. Winston 
Churchill or Lord Birkenhead to take charge of the nation, 
though the friends of both these eminent Careerists make 
no concealment of the fact that the Premiership is their 
common goal, even if the precise table of precedence has 
yet to be arranged. The Conservative Party and the country 
at large prefer the present disposal of that great office to 
any of the permutations and combinations that Lord 
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Beaverbrook and Co. may be endeavouring to engineer, 
and the public are less concerned with the extrinsic deficien- 
cies of the Government than with its intrinsic weakness, 
conspicuously Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s innocence of the in- 
trigues around him, and trustfulness of Politicians who are 
not trustworthy. On this rock there might conceivably be 
a Conservative shipwreck and a brief Coalition resurrection 
that would be inevitably followed by a prolonged spell of 
Bolshevism ending in national bankruptcy. 


Tue Prime Minister can have little time for reading the 
daily and weekly Press, and even less for monthly periodicals. 
F Someone should, however, draw Mr. Stanley 
Calamity Baldwin’s attention to an article in the 
Churchill ‘ : 
September number of the Fortnightly Review, 
entitled ‘“‘Seven Months of Conservative Policy,” by 
“Curio,” of whose identity we know nothing, save that 
he cannot be discounted as a “ Diehard,”’ which is under- 
stood to be the Private Secretarial and semi-official explana- 
tion of any criticism of the personnel of the present Cabinet. 
“Curio ’’ has no such weakness—he has much the same feel- 
ings for ‘‘ Diehards’ that we have for Mugwumps. But he 
appreciates the calamity of entrusting the Exchequer to 
Mr. Winston Churchill than whom no Prime Minister could 
have a worse adviser. Indeed, the ascendancy of Mr. 
Churchill, who has been allowed to run amok in several 
directions, jeopardizes the Government. As the Fortnightly 
Reviewer observes, the last Budget, which 
envisaged no economy or real relief to the taxation, . . . was crowned by the 
anouncement of the return to the Gold Standard, which has ruined all immediate 
hope of a return to industrial prosperity, made a wreck of the fair prospects 
of Conservative social reform, and been the source of grave working-class unrest 
in our exporting industry. The strange vagary of personality, coupled with 
an unforeseen departure in our monetary policy, has altered the whole political 
terrain—very much for the worse. Advice in favour of pursuing social reform 
has become largely invalid owing to the consequent intense industrial depression, 
and the Ministry has been alienated from great masses of its supporters to an 


extent which it was impossible to predict. For what is wise policy for a man 
with an increasing income is folly for a man with a falling one. 


After explaining how this factor of the ill-advised and wholly 
uncalled-for return to the Gold Standard at the dictation 
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of a handful of City Magnates and a few Treasury Clerks 
has transformed the political situation to the detriment of 
the Conservative Party, “Curio”? thus tabulates the fruits 
of Mr. Churchill’s Finance. 

(1) £7,000,000 increase in Estimates. 

(2) Deposits of the Joint Stock Banks diminished by £40,000,000 since 
January. 

(3) Exports reduced by £10,000,000 since January. Balance of Exports over 
Imports going or gone. 

(4) £500,000 to Morgans for American credits. 

(5) Loss of £40,000,000 worth of foreign loans to the London market, much 
of which would have been spent on British goods. 

(6) British exports more costly to foreign buyers since the Budget by 10 
per cent., the extra loss to the coal trade alone in two months being 
nearly £500,000. 

(7) An advance in the Bank Rate of 1 per cent., costing the private British 
borrower £8,500,000 and the taxpayer £6,000,000 in Treasuries. 

(8) Unemployment increase by over 100,000 since the Budget. 


In our correspondence section will be found the text of a 
letter from Sir George B. Hunter, Chairman of a big ship- 
building and engineering firm on the Tyne, 

Rui e Road t0 to the Prime Minister, couched in unusually 
bold and uncompromising terms, which have 

not unnaturally created some sensation. The writer paints 
the sombre outlook in sombre colours which, unfortunately, 
are no whit exaggerated, nor is the general gloom relieved 
by the ominous fact that Sir George can only suggest in 
the way of remedy yet another Royal Commission. This 
indicates that the writer is less versed in the psychology 
of politicians than in the construction of ships. Itis simply to 
play into the hands of the latter to ask for further Royal Com- 
missions, the constitution of which would waste more weeks, 
while their sittings would squander countless months, during 
which Responsible Statesmen would have a plausible pre- 
text for continuing to do nothing, and the country would 
find itself another stage on what Sir George Hunter does not 
hesitate to describe as “the road to ruin.” Such a Com- 
mission would inevitably be composed of Front Benchers 
or their nominees, more or less identified with the disastrous 
régime of laissez-faire which has landed us in our present 
plight, and at some remote future the public might be pre- 
sented with a litter of long-winded Reports expressing 
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the identical views with which the various Commissioners 
embarked upon the investigation. All relevant facts are 
already known. There is probably not a single new fact 
to bring to light. All we need is to assimilate available 
information which is set forth in innumerable White Papers, 
Blue Books and other books. As generally speaking this 
accumulated knowledge points in one direction, it should 
not pass the wit of man—it should certainly not be beyond 
the scope of anyone with the faintest pretension to be 
called a Statesman—to work out a positive constructive 
policy embodying the lessons or rather lesson that stares us 
in the face at every turn. If Britons here and overseas 
wish to preserve their position as a Great Power they must 
cease to think of themselves either as “islands,” or as 
“Dominions ” or “‘ Colonies.”” They must, in Joseph Cham- 
berlain’s pregnant phrase, “learn to think Imperially,” 
and establish their economics on a common basis of Imperial 
Unity. England qua England may be “on the road to 
ruin,” and precarious in that case would become the position 
of every British Dominion, but the British Empire is not 
on the “‘ road to ruin,” nor humanely speaking ever could be 
provided its inhabitants have the sense to realize its poten- 
tialities and to develop and consolidate its resources. 


BUSINESS men are undisguisedly contemptuous of pro- 
fessional politicians, and nothing they dread more than 
: political excursions into any business, trade, 
sma , industry in which they may be interested. 
+) song ° Professional Politicians, on their side, despise 
business men as hopelessly inefficient poli- 

ticians, who can invariably be out-maneuvred by the 
expert Parliamentarian, who excels in controversy, though 
as often as not it is about the only thing in which 
he does excel. It must be admitted that from one 
cause or another British Industrialists are woefully 
wable to keep their end up against the Politician, 
and though possessed of grandiose organizations and 
numerous representatives in the House of Lords and in the 
House of Commons, there is hardly one articulate business 
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man in Parliament in effective touch with British Indust 
and able to champion the cause against the Front Benchers, 
The few who acquire the Parliamentary arts such as Mr, 
Bonar Law or Mr. Stanley Baldwin gradually forget any. 
thing they may ever have known of Industrial issues as 
they blossom into Responsible Statesmen, and as such are 
indistinguishable from others of that ilk, and ultimately 
view public questions from an exclusively Front Bench 
point of view. It should, of course, be the duty of such 
bodies as the Federation of British Industries, the British 
Commonwealth Union, the Associated Chambers of Con- 
merce, etc., to keep Ministers up to the mark, but at any 
crisis such associations either cultivate a discreet silence or 
come out on a side that is clearly inimical to British indus- 
trial interests, as if we remember aright two out of these 
three bodies did on the vital issue of the restoration of the 
Gold Standard. This attitude is doubtless due to the 
paralysing influence of the many middlemen who have been 
allowed to worm their way into what should be Associations 
of Manufacturers and Producers. There are exceptionally 
able business men in the present House of Commons, but 
most of them are mere children in Politics, and are more 
easily ‘“‘nobbled’’ than almost any other section of the 
Party rank and file. As a consequence none of the three 
Parties in Parliament have anything that can be called an 
Industrial Policy. Each hopes with Mr. Micawber that 
** something may turn up.” 


It would be hard to improve on the luminous comment 
which Sir George Hunter’s letter to the Prime Minister 

evoked from Sir Vincent Caillard in the 
The Free Trade Daily Mail of September 18th (“The Free 

Trade Road to Ruin’). Sir Vincent is an 
old and valued contributor to the National Review, who 
challenged the Free Trade superstition in our pages nearly 
a quarter of a century ago in a series of masterly articles 
that opened the great controversy in which Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain took the lead. Had these—and men like 
Lord Milner—been listened to at the time, history would 
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have to be re-written—the British Empire would have been 
commercially consolidated, there would have been an 
enormous development of inter-imperial trade, and such 
abounding prosperity in both Mother Country and Dominions 
that, though it might be over-sanguine to suggest the 
world would have escaped the World War—on which the 
homicidal maniacs of Berlin were bent—it is well within 
the mark to say that, with the British Empire as prosperous 
and powerful as it must have become by 1914 had wiser 
councils prevailed in London in the opening years of the 
century, Peace would unquestionably have had a better 
chance than under the auspices of Free Imports, reduced 
naval programmes, ‘“‘ down with Lord Roberts,” and Lime- 
house budgets. However, as usual, the fetish was preferred, 
and, as we have long foreseen, Cobdenism has brought us 
face to face with Communism. Once more Sir Vincent 
Caillard, who was Chairman of the Tariff Commission in 
1904, and afterwards President, points the way of common 
sense. There is, as he reminds the readers of the Daily 
Mail, nothing to puzzle us in the present painful industrial 
outlook, which is the inevitable result of neglected warnings 
against the very things that have come to pass, It is, in 
fact, “Free Trade” that has brought us on “the road 
to ruin.” 

Other (protected) countries, at least as well equipped and industrially betier 
organized, not only have their home markets on which to rely, but are fast taking 
what remains of our foreign markets from us. The great area over which the 
disposal of their products—all of them competing with ours—is thus spread 
enables them, owing to proportionate reduction of overhead charges, to produce 
more cheaply than we can, quite apart from such important questions as those 
alluded to specifically by Sir George Hunter, such as the effect of dear coal, 
of the Sankey recommendations, of trade union policy, and so forth. We are, 
in fact, following the example, and receiving the fate, of other States (e.g. Florence, 
Flanders, Holland) who tried the free imports system before us. They all also 
had a great shipping trade : that was the last to go, and ours is now going too. 
No Royal Commission is needed, as the Tariff Commission 
covered the ground twenty years ago with its admirable 
Reports “ packed with quite invaluable information, on all 
the trades of the country.” British Industry requires 
“reasonable protection for our Home markets and the 
utmost possible development of imperial preference.” As 
Sir Vincent Caillard remarked : 
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The pity of it is that Mr. Baldwin tied his hands—or at any rate he think 
he did—in such a manner before the general election that he cannot apply 
exactly those remedies which he himself has told us are absolutely essential, 
I wonder whether some way could not be found for him out of this impasse, 
Shall we ruin ourselves because the Bourbons of our Front 


Benches have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing ? 


As the Parsee plutocrat who sits for North Battersea js 
described by his own family as loving “ publicity,” out 
“5s Bell. with siders need ascribe no nobler motives to his 
the B vow activities. He must be a particularly happy 
Empire” man at this moment, having had his fill of 

what he most enjoys. Some other Politicians, 
however, have less reason to be happy, as they made almost 
as egregious exhibitions of themselves as the Saklatvala, 
and were only saved from unspeakable humiliation and 
infinite discredit by the vigorous action of Mr. Kellogg. 
The American Secretary of State at the eleventh hour 
cancelled the American visa on the British passport which 
our only Communist M.P. had obtained from the British 
Government, which seems totally unable to refuse anything 
to anyone who is sufficiently hostile, the excuse in this 
case—there is always some excuse—being that he was 4 
Member of a British Parliamentary Delegation about to 
tour the United States. This was not good enough for an 
American visa once the intending traveller’s record was 
disclosed. We are continually puzzled by the transfor- 
mation of intelligent men as they scale the political ladder 
which causes them to perpetrate gaffes that stupefy and 
exasperate the general public, and which they themselves 
would never have dreamt of making before they became 
Right Honourables. Thus Sir Robert Horne, ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who has had remarkably rapid political 
promotion, and must be a man of considerable ability and 
acumen, who moreover has publicly described himself as 
“a, Disraelian Tory,” was totally unconscious of the gross 
impropriety of a man in his position going on tour abroad 
with a Communist mountebank, the chief plank in whose 
platform is ‘‘ To Hell with the British Empire.” He is an 
agent of Moscow, and is “out” to destroy every British 
institution, and his propaganda consists of foul-mouthed 
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abuse of everything Sir Robert Horne and all Disraelian 
Tories not only stand for but care for and honour. But 
when Colonel Woodcock, Member for Liverpool, to whom 
the whole Empire is deeply indebted for his action, put 
the fat in the fire by announcing his refusal to travel with 
Battersea’s Choice, Sir Robert Horne’s indignation was 
exclusively reserved for his Conservative colleague, whose 
attitude he affected to be unable to understand. But for 
Mr. Kellogg’s fortuitous intervention, the Happy Family, 
embracing Sir Robert Horne and several other Conservative 
Members and the Parsee Communist, would now be in 
U.S.A. It is some years since any action by any American 
Government has been as keenly appreciated in Europe as 
this banging, barring, and bolting of the door against a 
British Member of Parliament (save the mark!), whose 
presence in the House of Commons is a reflection on that 
body as on those who put him there. Had he been allowed 
to enter the United States with Sir Robert Horne and Co., 
the Saklatvala would have been paraded before the American 
public by the Hearst Press as ‘‘ a typical British M.P.” 


THz Battersea Charlatan is not alone among Politicians 
in adopting ‘“‘To Hell with the British Empire” as his 
slogan. The Trades Union Congress at 
Scarborough did likewise. Under the in- 
spiring guidance of M. Tomsky, President of the All 
Russia Council of Trade Unions, who as “a fraternal 
delegate’ delivered blood-and-thunder speeches against 
“Capitalists,” the Congress confirmed the stranglehold of 
Moscow on British Trade Unionism by instructing the 
General Council “‘to do all in its power” to bring 
about the Single International. Some Moderates were 
too busy depicting the dangers of Communism in the 
“Capitalist” Press to spare the time to fight it out 
at the Congress. Not that they could have stemmed the 
tide, as Mr. J. H. Thomas—who unlike most practical 
politicians possesses some courage—was either snuffed out 
by the “‘ wild man” in the Presidential Chair, or shouted 
down by the “wilder men” in the body of the hall 
when he protested against the pandemonium. ‘“Scar- 
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borough” was a nasty jar for Mugwumps, who with thei 
hatred of facing facts have made a practice of e. 
ploiting every “‘ moderate ”’ resolution carried by any Tradq 
Union Congress. This makes it difficult for them t 
explain away proceedings which fittingly closed with 4 
resolution that was substantially “To Hell with the British 
Empire.” When we find the same subversive elements 
repudiating agreements entered into by their own Trade 
Unions, and endeavouring to cripple two British Dominions 
—Australia and South Africa: the situation in the forme 
having become so grave that the Commonwealth Prime 
Minister is constrained to consult the people—we realize 
that Direct Action is already a formidable factor in ou 
midst, and that the Government that indefinitely hesitates 
to tackle it will be lost. The “‘To Hell with the British 
Empire’’ Resolution was passed by the Scarborough 
Congress by 3,820,000 to 79,000, and ran as follows: 
This Congress believes that the domination of non-British peoples by the 
British Government is a form of capitalist exploitation having for its object 
the securing for British capitalists (1) of cheap sources’ of raw materials; 
and (2) the right to exploit cheap and unorganized labour, and to use the 
competition of that labour to degrade the workers’ standards in Great Britain. 
It declares its complete opposition to Imperialism, and resolves: (1) to 
support the workers in all parts of the British Empire to organize the trade 
unions and political parties in order to further their interests ; and (2) to 


support the right of all peoples in the British Empire to self-determination, 
including the right to choose complete separation from the Empire. 


THE gain by the Socialists of a Conservative seat at Stockport 
—the first Ministerial loss since the General Election—with 

a vote of approximately 20,000, whereas the 
erreneat Conservative and Liberal candidates each 
polled about 17,500, making an aggregate of 35,000, enables 
superficial observers, who abound everywhere, especially in 
politics, to declare that had “ the constitutional vote” not 
been “‘ divided” the Socialist would have been defeated by 
about 15,000. Why not, then, have a Pact between the 
Constitutional Parties, to be followed by a Coalition, to 
combat Bolshevism, “ consisting of the best brains of both 
parties” ? Q.E.D. If we had not already tried the experi- 
ment of a Liberal-Conservative Coalition this plausible 
argument might appeal to us, but as it is we know that 
there could be no more frail or rotten bulwark against 
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Socialism, Bolshevism, Communism, or any other “ism”’ 
than ‘“‘ the best men of both parties.” Indeed, it was such 
» combination, under the inspiring genius of Mr. Lloyd 
George, that laid the train of most difficulties now con- 
fronting us at home and abroad. “ First-class brains” 
without corresponding character, stability and judgment 
simply spell “‘ first-class blunders.’ Indeed, the fault of 
the present Government is not that it is lacking in the 
Coalition spirit, but contains too much of it. Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin need only add Sir Robert Horne and Mr. Lloyd 
George in order to complete the outfit, and provide us with 
such a Cabinet as ignominiously collapsed three years ago 
by the weight of its own ineptitude. You will neither 
persuade Conservatives nor Liberals to vote “ Coalition,” 
and had the local leaders at Stockport been so foolish as to 
heed the advocator of a Pact, the Socialist might have 
drawn some 7,000 votes from the Liberals and, say, 5,000 
votes from the Conservatives, while more thousands of both 
parties would have abstained, and the final figure might 
have worked out as follows : 


The Socialist ihe a we a .. 33,000 votes 
The Coalitionist .. $a Me sh .. 20,000 ,, 
Socialist majority ne one ae ow keR@CGr .. 


How any “ Constitutional ’’ cause could gain or Socialists 
lose by such a development is altogether beyond us? 
Socialism can be restrained if Conservatives and Liberals 
keep their respective ends up, but Coalition means “‘ death, 
disaster, and damnation ”’ to the older parties, to say nothing 
of the country. 


Tue British Admiralty has no easy row to hoe in these 
days when it is vociferously called upon both to save and 

’ to spend. Ever since the Armistice the 
— to British Navy has been the objective of every 
Economist, Pacifist, and Defeatist, reinforced 
by all the spendthrifts of other Departments who realize 
that their single hope of maintaining their extravagance 
lies in raiding the Naval Estimates. If so many millions 
tan be saved on ‘“‘ bloated armaments”—a phrase that 
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apparently does not embrace the megalomaniacs of the 
Air Ministry—there would be all the more to squande 
elsewhere. As we learnt in the recent ‘ Cruiser crisis” on the 
authority of the ‘‘ Treasury Press,” the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had little support from Departmental colleagues, 
several of whom were “out” to collect any pickings that 
might be going by any further endangerment of British 
Sea Power. Other factors have promoted the dead set 
against Naval expenditure: (1) the propaganda on behalf 
of the League of Nations, which encourages unthinking 
persons to regard the British Navy as “‘a back number,” 
and therefore a costly encumbrance, because the mere 
existence of the League means “no more war”; (2) the 
enthusiasm of Air fanatics who asseverate that hereafter 
Armies and Navies will be relegated to the réle of spectators 
of battles that will be exclusively waged overhead ; (3) then 
we have the beau geste, advocated by Socialists and other 
sentimentalists, who would completely disarm Great Britain 
on the off chance that other Powers might be such fools 
as to follow suit. Under these and equally demoralizing 
influences the British Navy has been dangerously depleted. 
We have openly scaled down from a Two-Power Standard 
to a One-Power Standard that we are far from maintaining. 
We are disabling ourselves from showing the flag in many 
places where we have substantial material interests and 
where Prestige is something more than a word. We have 
forgotten our own past, and are taking no thought for the 
future. 


NEVERTHELESS, more pistols were put to the head of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty by Spendthrift colleagues in 

the Cabinet supported by a strident Press, 
car and he was told in terms that the country 

could not afford present Naval expenditure. 
After re-surveying the entire field of outlay, the Board 
came to the only conclusion that circumstances permitted, 
namely that certain Royal Dockyards must be closed, 
which happen to be situated in Scotland and Wales 
Accordingly on September 2nd the Secretary of the Ad 
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miralty issued a communication embodying the official 
decision and giving the Admiralty’s reasons: “The 
Government’s policy of reducing the standing charges of 
the Navy” involved ‘‘a considerable diminution in the 
amount of construction and repair work to be undertaken 
in the dockyards in future years, and this reduction rendered 
it inevitable that there shall be a considerable reduction in 
dockyard numbers,” therefore the Board had decided to 
reduce the number of establishments. Thus 


The Dockyards at Rosyth and Pembroke will be reduced to a care and 
maintenance basis as soon as it is possible to finish or transfer the work now 
actually in progress there. The retention of these two Yards on a care and 
maintenance basis means that the buildings and plant will be maintained in 
such a state as will enable the establishments to be opened again in case of need. 

Under this policy the discharge of about 1,200 men from these two Yards 
will be necessary in September, and the remaining numbers will be reduced 
gradually so as to admit of the Yards being closed down about the end of the 
financial year, but as far as possible steps will be taken to avoid discharges 
during the winter months. Established men, except in so far as it may be 
decided to be preferable to place them on the Pension List, will be transferred 
to other Yards. 

The reduction in Dockyard numbers necessitated by the smaller programme 
of work at present in view for the next year is 3,000 men, of which the 1,200 
to be reduced in September will form part. 

After the special expenses incidental to the closing down of these establish- 
ments have been met, there will be a considerable permanent annual economy 
due to the saving on the overhead charges at Rosyth and Pembroke. 

The closing of any other Yard is not necessary at present, but the question 
will receive further consideration when all the inquiries now in progress have 
been completed, and the effect of all changes bearing on the amount of Dock- 
yard work in subsequent years can be estimated. 


Given the premises the argument is logical and the con- 
clusion sound, if not irresistible, and it might have been 
supposed that all the apostles of Economy would instantly 
join hands with all Pacifists to express their gratitude to 
Mr. Bridgeman and the Board for their “far-sighted and 
patriotic action in curtailing expenditure on ‘bloated 
armaments,’”’ that monster meetings of taxpayers would 
spontaneously assemble in Hyde Park, the Albert Hall, 
and any other convenient and commodious places, to 
exhibit their enthusiasm, while even the Trades Union 
Congress then in session at Scarborough would pause in its 
Bolshevist career to pass a vote of confidence in Conserva- 
tive naval policy. 
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None of these things happened. On the contrary, from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s—especially in the neighbour. 
: hood of John o’ Groat’s—regret, resentment, 
saad and ultimately indignation were manifested 
at the proposed retrenchment. Scotland and 
Wales, though chock full of Little Navyites, Pacifists, and 
League of Nations mongers, were up in arms at the suggestion 
that any Dockyard of theirs should be selected as the 
corpus vile of the Admiralty’s essay in economy. They 
angrily marshalled all strategic reasons—unthought of before 
—why Sheerness and Chatham should be selected for the 
honour of “ care and maintenance,” leaving remoter Rosyth 
and Pembroke—as less vulnerable to air raids—at their 
present status. So far as we have noted, not one Little 
Navyite in practical politics in either Scotland or Wales 
has had a good word to say for the policy of scrapping a 
Scottish and a Welsh Dockyard, while local demagogues 
are not slow to suggest that Rosyth and Pembroke owe 
their unenviable priority to the fact that a Conservative 
Government dare not tamper with southern dockyards 
situated in counties that are Conservative strongholds. 
So far from applauding this effort in beaux gestes, the Trade 
Union Congress made vigorous protest against the inevitable 
economic consequences of a decision that spelt more un 
employment. Nor have we observed that rally of the 
popular Press on behalf of the Admiralty that might have 
been expected from those who declared day in, day out, 
that nothing mattered except the reduction of expenditure. 
Truly there is no gratitude in politics. 


We make no apology for dwelling on this episode of which 
the public are likely to hear a good deal more during the 
‘ autumn. Moreover it is both extrinsically 
aaa and intrinsically interesting and important. 
With Mr. Bridgeman as First Lord of the 

Admiralty, we may be sure that no electioneering considera 
tions played any part whatsoever in the policy of the 
Board, which was actuated by a regard for public interests 
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and by nothing else. These, and these alone, dictated the 
decision to close Rosyth and Pembroke. Every electioneer- 
ing consideration would, indeed, suggest any other course 
than that of stirring up Scotland and Wales, where the 
Conservative Party has good grounds for hoping to gain 
more seats. The problem may therefore be considered on 
its merits—the Admiralty were requested by the Govern- 
ment to retrench because the nation cannot afford to 
maintain the Navy, and as diminished construction means 
less work for the dockyards there necessarily comes a point 
when it is cheaper to close than to continue. It were idle 
to abuse the Admiralty. It is not the Board’s fault that 
this disaster has fallen upon Rosyth and Pembroke— 
for disaster it unquestionably is, however we may veil it— 
but the direct result of the misdirected pressure on the 
Admiralty (ever since Britain’s Sea Power once more 
saved European civilization) from the various quarters we 
have indicated. On this issue Scotsmen and Welshmen 
have played their full and, speaking generally, a very 
mischievous part, while exceedingly few Scotsmen and 
still fewer Welshmen have attempted to stem the tide of 
nonsense that has submerged this country during the last 
seven years. We have now reached this point under a 
spineless Conservative Cabinet—loaded up with Little 
Englanders and Little Navyites talking the pre-war rubbish 
that made the Liberal Party ridiculous eleven years ago— 
whose single idea of Economy, as we learnt in the summer, 
was, under the guidance of an ex-Liberal and ex-Con- 
servative Politician, to cripple the Navy as a guardian of 
our bread line by refusing indispensable Cruisers. Being 
foiled in that folly Ministers can now think of no wiser 
economy than the closing of Royal Dockyards. We 
appreciate the Admiralty’s action when placed in this 
dilemma, but the Government would have done better to 
open its campaign of retrenchment against one or other 
of the amorphous Departments which seem to spend for 
the pleasure of spending, and have precious little to show 
the country for the millions they fritter away. 
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Rumovr has been busy over the coming Report, or Reports, 
of the Irish Boundary Commission. This is not unnaturl, 
. as the Commission has been at work fo 
Boondan several months and has had ample time t 
investigate relevant facts, as also to consider 
possible solutions, Moreover, South Africa is calling for the 
return of the Chairman, Mr. Justice Feetham, to the duties 
he should never have been invited to abandon. He is 
reputed to be somewhat “‘fed up” with the invidious task 
that was thrust upon him by the Colonial Office, of which 
enough is as good as a feast. There are, therefore, cogent 
reasons for supposing that the decision of a tribunal- 
unrecognized by Ulster and regarded by many sound con- 
stitutional lawyers as ultra vires as well as irregular—vwill 
not be long delayed. There is, however, no ground for 
swallowing interested gossip as to the Boundary likely to 
be laid down by the Commission, whose outstanding merit 
has been its reticence—so much so that it was alleged that 
the Chairman’s colleagues were innocent throughout their 
Irish tour of the direction in which Mr. Justice Feetham’s 
mind was inclining. The one certainty about the whole 
business is that no Commission can possibly dismember 
Ulster, and the suggestion by Irish Free State buffers and 
their partisans on English newspapers, which are packed 
with Hibernians, that in the event of a majority of one 
voting for such mutilation it would automatically become 
effective and ipso facto the law of the land, to be upheld by 
all the authority and power of the British Government, is 
on the face of it absurd. It is not, however, more absurd 
than other silly statements from the same quarters against 
which even De Valera has been moved to publicly protest 
as mere deceptions by the Cosgrave faction. He has told 
the Southern Irish in terms that they humbug themselves 
in imagining that they can gain their objective of Irish 
unification via this or any other Boundary Commission. 


In truth, Ulster is ‘‘on velvet”? over the Boundary, and 
we may be sure that her capable Prime Minister, Sir James 
Craig (who has visibly added cubits to his stature since 
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he patriotically undertook his onerous and unsought posi- 
tion), knows exactly what he is doing, and understands the 

position from Ato Z. He has given nothing 
On Velvet away, nor will he doso, and however excellent 
may be their motives, those do not help Ulster who talk 
about ‘‘ olive branches” at this moment, and suggest that 
a “Conference” with the Dublin Government is the only 
escape from an impasse. Such a Conference could and 
would settle nothing, because the heads of the Irish Free 
State are not free agents. They have not the influence over 
their own people that Sir James Craig enjoys in the North. 
Any Conference would therefore be a one-sided affair, and 
would merely serve as an opportunity for applying fresh 
pressure to Ulster to make “ concessions” that might save 
President Cosgrave’s bacon. But no conceivable concession 
could do this short of the dismemberment of the North, 
so that Ireland might be “ unified’ by the simple process 
of making any Ulster government impossible. This would 
mean the subjection of Belfast to Dublin, and the absorp- 
tion of a higher civilization in the squalor of the South, 
which is so ‘‘ unthinkable ”’ as not to be thought of. Happily 
Ulster has several strings to her bow—political, constitutional, 
legal—but her greatest asset is her own self-reliance and 
devotion to the cause of “ self-determination.”’ This dogma, 
that is responsible for incredible follies from China to Peru, 
has some point in the case of a people so conspicuously 
fitted to govern themselves as the Ulstermen and so con- 
spicuously unfitted to become hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to aliens in race, religion, ideals, and loyalties. 


Taz treatment that Ulster received from a British Govern- 
ment—a Welsh Government—is thus temperately described 
in an article by Mr. St. Loe Strachey, 
ioe on Editor of the Spectator, in that journal 
much Backing (September 12th) : 
I fully admit that their case (i.e. of the North) is legally and morally a very 
strong one, and that they have been unfairly as well as stupidly treated 
throughout this whole wretched business. They were loyal and reasonable. 


They did not insist that the whole Province of Ulster must be included in their 
area of self-determination, though an Ulster plebiscite would have given it to 
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them by a large majority. Instead, they agreed to the Six-County Area—y 
area which, treated as a unity, as it ought to be, contains an overwhelm 
majority of Protestants. This area was solemnly conferred upon the Loyalist 
of the North by an Act of Parliament, and by the promulgation of their (Cop. 
stitution during a State visit by the King. And then, without their consent, 
and, indeed, behind their backs, a so-called Treaty (it was, of course, no Trea; 
from the legal point of view) was made in secret which provided for altering 
their area without their consent. 


It might have been surmised that such a statement as the 
foregoing by an early and original Liberal-Unionist of 1886, 
would be a prelude to an earnest appeal to the Britis) 
Government that Ulster suffer no further injustice coupled 
with a demand that no more Ulstermen should be thrown 
to the wolves, who will notoriously never be appeased until 
they have secured her whole body. Alternatively, one might 
conceive such a journal as the Spectator, which is tempers 
mentally disposed to credit ‘‘ sweet reasonableness ” where 
none exists, following up this tribute to the justice of 
Ulster’s cause with an emotional demand that President 
Cosgrave should rise above his environment and _ repair 
some of the injury already inflicted on Ulster. Not so— 
Mr. Strachey would have Ulster make fresh sacrifices : 


I would urge in every possible way upon my friends among the people of 
the North that they should avoid asking for their full pound of flesh.... 
It is to be hoped . . . that the North will not let the moral and legal strength 
of their case lead them into a purely non-possumus attitude. Once more they 
must be called upon to consider the whole situation in the spirit of wisdom 
and statesmanship. This does not mean mere surrender, but it does, no doubt, 
mean a certain sacrifice which would not have been necessary if the Coalition 
Government had acted with justice and kept its word. 


However well meant, this is unhelpful because it invites 
Ulster to placate the implacable. Nothing that the Editor 
of the Spectator or any other Editor could devise in the 
shape of territorial concessions by Ulster would solve the 
Boundary question, because it is not, and never has been, 4 
Boundary question, but simply a question of whether there 
shall be one Government or two Governments in Ireland— 
whether in fact there is one nationality or two nationalities 
equally entitled to govern themselves. No Free Stater can 
afford to recognize Ulster’s claim. No Ulsterman can dream 
of bowing the knee to Dublin. Although the Union was 
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shattered by a treacherous Coalition Government we had 
thought that this much was common ground among 
professing Unionists. 


Tue one thing we cannot decently do is to ask Ulster to 
trust any British Government after the treatment she 

received from the Coalition, which was over- 
} a of whelmingly Conservative in complexion and 
was supported by enormous majorities in 
both Houses of Parliament. Our betrayal of the Irish 
Loyalists, North and South, is one of the darkest chapters 
in the history of the Conservative Party. It is all the 
darker through having been gratuitous. There was never 
any reason or excuse for it, nor has adequate explanation 
been vouchsafed by the guilty politicians. The annals of 
Funk contain nothing more pitiable. The most critical 
feature of the present position lies in the fact that having 
rendered the signal service of ridding the country of the 
Coalition, our present Prime Minister subsequently revived 
that suicidal combination by filling his Cabinet with Coali- 
tioners and signatories of the shameless ‘‘ Treaty” with 
those whom they had vociferously denounced as “ Irish 
murder gangs.” It was once possible to ask Ulster to 
“trust a Unionist Government,” but when she observes 
the personnel of the present Cabinet and notes how renegade 
Unionists have prospered and apparently dominate Downing 
Street, it were mockery to do so. Sir James Craig can have 
no illusions on this score. He is only too familiar with the 
mentality of statesmanship that consists in conciliating 
enemies at the expense of friends. The Ulster Prime 
Minister restated Ulster’s position in unimpeachable terms 
in the Belfast Parliament on September 7th, and at that 
we may for the present leave it: 


We are most anxious, naturally, after having peace in the South and peace 
in the North, that nothing will be done to break that peace. At the same time, 
it is out of our hands. The Boundary Commission is working behind closed 
doors, and I know nothing whatever of what is going on, and I doubt if anybody 
else does. It is they and not we that have the responsibility of either breaking 
the peace or keeping the peace. 
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WHEN it was announced that that conspicuous country 
gentleman and eminent agricultural expert, Mr. Lloyd 
George, had retired to one of his country 
seats, and in the interval of cultivating the 
land—with golf clubs—and composing articles 
for the Hearst Press, he was excogitating a new land policy 
that would renovate rural England, we felt assured, at 
any rate, of entertainment. Nor were we disappointed. 
Subsequently it was announced that the Message would 
be delivered in the West of England, towards which nowsa- 
days faithful Liberals look as Mussulmans face Mecca. It 
is one of the very few spots that permits them to cherish 
any hope for the future, however slender. Whether Liberal 
optimists will be multiplied by the contents of the Message 
that was ultimately delivered at Killerton Park, near Exeter, 
on September 17th to a mass meeting of umbrellas—the 
weather being unpropitious—is somewhat doubtful. Even 
newspapers with a hankering for Coalition cannot stomach 
this last performance of the Prophet. Mr. Lloyd George's 
reputation as an agrarian statesman did not survive his 
Limehouse Budget. Nor was it resurrected by the ill 
starred ventures in this field of the Coalition, which were 
abandoned almost as soon as launched. It was in 1920 
that his own Ministry—during the hey-day of his own dic- 
tatorship—scrapped the Lloyd Georgian Land Duties of 
1909-10, which, besides stopping house building, had 
realized about a fourth of the cost of collection. It was 
likewise in 1920 that he passed the famous Corn Production 
Act, which a “rattled” Coalition repealed in the following 
spring. Neither owners nor occupiers of the soil will soon 
forget such harum-scarum proceedings. It was not extrava- 
gant to anticipate that when he opened the ball in Devonshire, 
as the champion of a depressed and down-trodden industry, 
which he had rather late in the day discovered to be indis- 
pensable to our national economy, a public man with 4 
reputation for versatility and adaptability would at least 
make a serious contribution to the problem. We shall 
never know what the umbrellas thought of the Message, 
which had been heralded with a prodigious flourish of trum- 


The Farmer’s 
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pets as calculated to bring Liberalism to the Promised Land 
by persuading all farmers and labourers that Codlin’s the 
friend, not Short. But we can guess what rural England 
thinks of the statesmanship which at this time of day has 
nothing better to offer for the salvation of agriculture than 
“More Taxes,” and “ More Officials.” That is the plain 
English of the Killerton Message, “ Nationalization.” As 
a practical politician the ex-Prime Minister has a fair score 
of gaffes, but this one surely takes the cake. Had Mr. 
Lloyd George come forward as a convert to “the magic of 
property,” with a grandiose scheme of utilizing State Credit 
to multiply occupying ownership, there would have been 
something to strike the popular imagination whatever 
“experts? might have said but “nationalization”! The 
“Land for the People”? was at least an effective cry, but 
what of ‘“‘ the Land for the Officials” ? 


CoNSIDERABLE anxiety has been allayed by the assertion 
of the Morning Post that the keenly canvassed problem of 

the future Viceroyalty of India has been 
—" settled in favour of the appointment of 

Lord Ronaldshay. The former Governor of 
Bengal, though never much in the limelight, for which he 
has no liking, enjoys a deservedly high reputation with 
everyone who takes an intelligent interest in India, including 
sensible and patriotic Indians, who regard him as one of 
the rare foreigners with a keen and sympathetic under- 
standing not only of the political and administrative ques- 
tions with which he has been called upon to deal, but also 
of native psychology. Lord Ronaldshay has devoted his 
life to preparing himself for the great task to which it may 
now be hoped there is no chance of his not being summoned. 
He is a traveller, a student, a thinker, an able administrator 
with a personality that inspires all-round confidence. His 
appointment, moreover, would set at rest not a few dis- 
quieting rumours and would mark the collapse of more 
than one unsavoury intrigue. It seems incredible that at 
a time like the present, when the whole universe is bristling 
with thorny problems of which the British Empire has her 
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full share, that there should be found any persons in high 
places with such low standards that they view any great 
office that may be open as so much “ spoils ”’ for themselves 
and their friends. They would deliberately make flagrantly 
improper appointments even when eminently fit candidate 
are not only available but obvious. We have continued 
pegging away month by month on the subject of the Indian 
Viceroyalty because there has been real danger of a per 
nicious choice. Ridiculous reasons were invented why this, 
that, or the other man with peculiar qualifications should 
be overlooked, including the grotesque argument that “no 
ex-Governor of a Province could possibly become Governor. 
General of India ’—in other words, “‘ ignorance must always 
be preferred.”” We cannot afford nowadays to play ducks 
and drakes in Asia, or indeed anywhere else, or to send 
any but the best to the biggest positions. It is therefore a 
real relief to read in so well-informed a paper as the Morning 
Post (August 26th), “‘it is practically settled that Lord 
Ronaldshay will take Lord Reading’s place in the spring of 
next year.” 


Tue outstanding features of the English Cricket Season— 
we say ‘“‘ English’ advisedly because the Scottish climate 
E ‘ makes Golf a more popular pastime north 
sae - of the Tweed, and cricket has but slender 
roots in Wales and Ireland—was the in- 

contestable supremacy of Yorkshire and the amazing indi 
vidual achievements of Hobbs. The crack Surrey bat 
now bids fair to make W. G. Grace’s hitherto unapproached 
record of 126 centuries a ‘‘ bad second,” as Hobbs has already 
accumulated 129 hundreds, of which no less than 16 have 
been made this summer (another record that will take much 
beating), four being scored against Yorkshire bowling. For 
the northern county it was a wonderful year from the 
opening to the closing day. The Yorkshire Eleven were 
much more of a team than any other county side with the 
team spirit so highly developed that if some failed others 
were sure to come off. It was likewise an all-round team, 
batting, bowling, and fielding being generally first class, 
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and always at a crisis when some special effort was neces- 
sary to save a match that on paper was lost. As a result 
Yorkshire did not register a single defeat, and for the fourth 
year in succession are Champion Cricket County. It seems 
a pity that such a fine eleven should under the present 
régime of excessive, ceaseless, and rather wearisome County 
Cricket spend many days and even weeks in playing sides 
that are too feeble to give them a game. Who can derive 
any satisfaction, and what useful purpose is served by 
pitting Holmes, Sutcliffe, Macaulay, and the rest of the 
great eleven against the numerous “rabbits,” who for 
some mysterious reason are classified as “first-class 
counties’?! Why Glamorgan, e.g., is in this category, 
and Northumberland relegated to the outer darkness of 
“minor counties,’ is one of those things that only a Welsh- 
man can explain. It is presumably the strain of cricket 
six days a week throughout the summer that has driven 
every amateur out of the Yorkshire side, which is now 
exclusively composed of professionals and in this single 
respect contrasts unfavourably with the Yorkshire teams 
that made cricket history twenty years ago. 


Tis year’s cricket season ended on a note of keen specula- 
tion as to how England will fare next year when Australia 

renews her challenge of Test Matches, of 
thet of which the Mother Country has, we believe, 

only won one of the 15 played since the 
Great War! We are not among those who derive enjoy- 
ment from our eclipse on many fields of athletic activity 
on which we were formerly supreme, nor are we impressed 
by the spurious excuses that are trumped up for the many 
defeats we have sustained of late years. Indeed, they strike 
us as unworthy of a sporting nation. We of course agree 
with those who say that ‘‘ the game is the thing,” and that 
it were better to lose in the right spirit than to win in the 
wrong spirit. This does not, however, carry us much 
farther because we have lost—taking two popular games— 
at Cricket and Lawn Tennis to adversaries who are every 
whit as sporting as ourselves, and who would no more take 
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an advantage of their opponents than our players would 
take advantage of them. Many of us have watched the 
great Americans walking off with the Championships at 
Wimbledon, and by common consent Mr. Tilden, Mr. W. M. 
Johnston, Mr. R. N. Williams, and Mr. C. S. Garland (to 
mention only actual Wimbledon champions) “ play the 
game’ if anyone does. Is there, we may ask, a better 
sportsman on any court than Jean Borotra? Nothing, 
again, could be more sporting than our Australian adver. 
saries in Test Cricket Matches—which they have won simply 
and solely because they deserved to, because they have 
systematically turned out elevens that were also teams, 
and moreover teams without tails. We could do the same 
if we would condescend to take the trouble, if there were 
any real intelligence and initiative at our Cricket Head- 
quarters coupled with the will to win. At the moment of 
writing two elevens are in the cricket field (Yorkshire », 
The Rest of England) containing all the ingredients of a 
Test Match team that, given a fair chance of playing 
together—instead of dissipating their energies against 
Glamorgan—should be able to beat the Australians next 
year. But unfortunately in our cricket, as in our politics, 
the watchword is “It will be all right on the night 
provided we do nothing during the day.” 


FRANCE steadily forges ahead at Lawn Tennis, registering 
a fresh advance each year. In 1924 for the first time a 

Frenchman (Jean Borotra) captured our 
ereeek Lawn Wimbledon Singles Championship, the French 

victory being emphasized by the fact that 
the other Finalist was likewise a Frenchman (René Lacoste). 
Subsequently a strong French team, having emerged vic- 
torious in the European zone of the Davis Cup Matches, 
went to the United States to play the Australians as the 
winners in the American zone for the right to challenge the 
champions. The French were rather easily beaten by 
the Australians, who afterwards were unsuccessful against 
the holders, the Americans, This year (1925) France, as we all 
remember, again monopolized the Final of the Men’s Singles 
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Championship at Wimbledon, while Mlle. Lenglen recaptured 
the Ladies’ Championship with ludicrous ease; but last 
year's rdles were reversed, Lacoste now beating Borotra with 
apparently something in hand, and the general verdict on 
their Wimbledon form was that the younger man had now 
become the stronger player. Again France, as victor in the 
European zone of the Davis Cup, crossed the Atlantic and 
once more played the Australians, on whom experts were lay- 
ing the odds, believing as they did that Mr. G. L. Patterson 
and Mr. J. O. Anderson still carried too many guns for the 
Frenchmen. And so it appeared at Forest Hills, New York, 
at the opening of the first day, when Mr. Patterson over- 
whelmed Lacoste, who could do little against the Australian 
cannonade, as the score in Mr. Patterson’s favour showed 
(6-3, 6—4, 6—2). This disaster, so far from unnerving 
the French captain (M. Borotra), roused him to the great 
effort of beating Mr. Anderson in what the Press pundits 
termed “‘ three straight sets.” M. Borotra followed up this 
feat by dominating the doubles against Mr. Patterson and 
Mr. J. B. Hawkes, whom Borotra and Lacoste defeated in 
@ gruelling five-set match by 10—8, in the final set. On 
the third day Borotra, still at the top of his form, beat the 
redoubtable Patterson by three sets to one, which gave the 
victory to France. 


Tis one-man triumph not only brought France into the 
challenge round, but caused the Americans to revise the 
. odds on their keeping the coveted Davis 
— Cup which they had held for the previous 
five years, having captured it from the Austra- 

lians in 1920. They realized what their champions were 
up against—the Wimbledon champion of 1924, who during 
a brief hour made so great a player as Mr. Vincent Richards 
seem almost second-rate—and though Mr. Tilden had not 
lost a big match of late years, the Basque on his present 
form was capable of beating any man. And so it proved 
when these giants met on September 10th, at German- 
town, Philadelphia—Mr. Tilden’s home courts—in one of 
the most exciting matches in the history of lawn tennis 
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which, as the score shows, Mr. Tilden only won on the post, 
and as he handsomely acknowledged afterwards, he wa 
lucky in so doing. M. Borotra should have won in the fourth 
set, as by the fifth and final he was even more cooked than 
his opponent. Meanwhile Mr. W. M. Johnston (whos 
play at Wimbledon in 1923 will never be forgotten by those 
who were privileged to see it) easily overcame M. Lacoste, 
and as the subsequent Doubles (played by two fresh Ameri- 
cans, Mr. R. N. Williams and Mr. Vincent Richards, against 
the two exhausted Frenchmen) went the same way, the 
Davis Cup remains in American keeping for at least another 
year; and as there is small likelihood of the Australians 
being able to afford to renew the challenge in 1926, its 
indefinite retention by the United States will mainly depend 
upon whether France can make as much progress towards 
International Championship in the next two years as she 
has in the last two. That France has still some way to 
go is evident from the fact that the Americans won every 
match, though Lacoste, following Borotra’s lead, played 
magnificently against Tilden—but Johnston’s “ Rolls 
Royce ” game seems to have overpowered both his French 
opponents. We append the full score, recording America’s 
sixth successive victory in the challenge round of the 
Davis Cup (in which she has won 28 matches to 2 during 
the Tilden-Johnston régime). But for Mr. Wallis Myers’s 
presence in the United States, and the intelligence of the 
Daily Telegraph, the British public would have known little 
or nothing of the recent great games across the Atlantic. 


Singles. 
W. T. Tilden (America) bt. J. Borotra 4—6, 6—0, 2—6, 9—7, 6—4; 
bt. R. Lacoste 3—6, 10—12, 8—6, 7—5, 6—2. 
W. M. Johnston (America) bt. Lacoste 6—1, 6—1, 6—8, 6—3; bt. Borotra 


6—1, 6—4, 6—0. 
Doubles. 


R. N. Williams and Vincent Richards (America) bt. Borotra and Lacoste 
6—4, 6—4, 6—3. 


0ste 


WHITEWASHING GERMANY 


By Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles Germany, through 
the act and in the person of her accredited representatives, 
solemnly accepted responsibility for having caused the 
war, With all its deaths and sufferings, losses and damages, 
by her own aggression. 

A treaty, however solemnly it may be concluded, is 
nothing but an agreement. However many nations sign it 
on the one side, it is worth no more than the word of the 
nation signatory to it on the other. In 1839 and 1870, 
Prussia and Germany solemnly set their signatures to 
treaties guaranteeing the independence and neutrality of 
Belgium. In 1914 Germany, on the flimsiest of pretexts, 
dishonoured her signature to these treaties and declared 
them, by the mouth of the Chancellor of the German 
Empire, to be no more than “a scrap of paper.”” Germany’s 
plighted word did not prevent her from invading Belgium 
and burning, murdering, destroying, tyrannizing, and 
robbing wherever the German arms were carried in that 
whappy country. The inveterate German habit of pillage 
extended even to the theft of the wine from the King of the 
Belgians’ cellars: to justify the label of “‘ requisition ” put 
upon the transaction, a derisory price was paid and the wine 
divided up among the various German army commanders. 
And all this without Germany’s even alleging the least 
ground for complaint against Belgium, but merely “an 
imperious duty of self-preservation for Germany.” It can 
therefore surprise no one that, having in 1919 accepted 
full responsibility for the war that ravaged Europe for over 
four years, Germany should less than four years later have 
already begun the process of dishonouring her signature to 
the treaty with which she bought peace. This is the 
German way. We have every right to call it, so. It is in 
precisely the same way that Germany has treated her 
fnancial difficulties since the war. By deliberately making 
German currency valueless, the German Government 
escaped from the necessity of paying a large part of its 
internal and external debts. Doubtless that too was “ an 
imperious duty of self-preservation.”’ None the less, it was 
arepudiation of Germany’s signature. | 

The years 1924 and 1925 have seen great progress in the 
German way, as applied to the question of the responsi- 
bility for the war. Starting as part of the blood-and- 
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thunder slogans of German Nationalists, the thesis, if such 
it may seriously be called, that the war was not caused by 
German aggression has become the stock-in-trade of eve 

German orator and statesman, from the Chancellor and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs downwards. It is hardly 
possible now to read a simple pronouncement by a repre. 
sentative German without finding in it that “of course” 
one portion of the price to be paid to Germany for doing 
any one of the many things she undertook by the treaty of 
peace to do—the object of which was that some of the 
damage done by the war should be repaired, and that 
peace should be kept hereafter—must be a public acknov. 
ledgment that Germany was not responsible for the war, 
The industry with which this is inculcated in Germany is 
only equalled by the zeal with which it is advertised by 
Germans abroad. One of the chief reasons for which the 
ex-Crown Prince lamented, in the Daily Express, his 
inability to tour the world is that he cannot bear aloft the 


banner of Germany’s innocence. A special monthly review | 


—the Kriegsschuldfragemonatschrift—has been founded in 
Germany and exists solely to deny her guilt. 

All this, not being in the least surprising when the 
German way with treaties is remembered, should only act 
on reasonable men among the nations which suffered at 
Germany’s hands so as to make them the more wary in 
dealing with the aggressor. It would plainly be a waste of 
time and trouble to attempt to counteract what amounts to 
a settled policy on the part of the German governing 
classes. All we can do is to take note. From a systematic 
assertion of innocence in the guilty it is no great step toa 
charge of guilt against the innocent, and thence to the 
frame of mind that would make it seem “an imperious 
duty of self-preservation”’ to enforce that charge by 
another recourse to arms. If A, having stolen B’s watch, 
can make it appear that B has instead really stolen his, he 
will have a distinct incentive to begin again. If anyone 
thinks this is an exaggerated fear, he should read the speech 
made by the Prussian Minister of the Interior, Herr Severing, 
a member of the Social Democratic Party, on August 9th 
of this year. ‘I am no pacifist,” said Herr Severing. “I 
have never spoken the words, ‘No more war!’ And I 
can very well imagine that we may once again be forced to 
defend German Kultur, the German spirit, and German 
morals against a neighbour to whom peace is antagonistic.” * 

Now there will always be dupes of the German way 

* Gelsenkirchen Zeitung, August 10, 1925. 
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abroad. We have enough experience of mugwumps and 
others of diseased conscience to whom their own country 
appears always in the wrong—to say nothing of those who 
may be influenced by motives less avowable—to treat them 
at their proper value. But it is a different matter when 

rsons among the Allies of station and talent enough to 
command serious attention undertake the same good office 
for Germany and seek, by ingenuity of argument and display 
of learning, to exonerate the aggressor and at least by 
innuendo to throw the responsibility for the war on to those 
on whom aggression was made. Then answer becomes 
imperative. Plain facts must be restated, to dispel the 
force of an insidious attack. There is such a thing as a duty 
of self-preservation incumbent on Englishmen and French- 
men, even when it lies in the direction of maintaining, and 
not of breaking, treaties. 

La Victoire is the prepossessing title of a book published 
in Paris in 1924 and written by M. Alfred Fabre-Luce. 


| The object of the book, says the author, is “‘ to tell the whole 


truth to the country,” and to apply to that end “ a rigorous 
intellectual honesty.” The result of his study of the 
documents is to make him wish to persuade others, as he is 
himself persuaded, that “the history of the precarious and 
troubled peace inaugurated in 1919 appears in great part as 
the result of the legend of the origin of the war.” In other 
words, to whitewash Germany. 

La Victoire has had remarkable success as a book. 
According to the publishers’ announcement it had already 
run through ten editions by the end of last year. It has 
been commented on with favour by the German and pro- 
German Press. Some kindly hand, it is reported, placed a 
copy of it on the desk of every delegate to the League of 
Nations at the last assembly of that body. A powerful 
factor is said to be engaged in pushing its influence in 
America. A publication in English is announced by Messrs. 
Allen & Unwin. M. Fabre-Luce is a young man. When 
the war broke out, he had seen some thirteen or fourteen 
summers. This may be a reason, if not an excuse, for 
his work. He is closely related to a high official in one of 
the greatest French banks. Therefore he should have known 
better than to write it. But written it he has. For the 
above reasons it is a work that clearly merits attention. 

In the first place, it must be remarked that M. 
Fabre-Luce’s performance does not bear out the promise 
of impartiality given in his preface. Then he makes a 
great display of references to documents, but in general 
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quotes isolated sentences from them, which makes 
extremely difficult for the ordinary reader without all the 
works at hand to check their bearing. Of many of the 
most important witnesses, such as Field-Marshal Conrad 
von Hétzendorf, the Chief of the Austrian General Staff, 
Admiral von Tirpitz, the Chief of the German Naval Staff, 
and Delbriick, the German publicist, who are so by thei 
admissions; of the despatches of Baron Beyens, the Belgian, 
and of Lerchtenfeld, the Bavarian minister in Berlin, 
of the Austrian and German official documents, and the 
memoirs of Prince Lichnowski, the German Ambassador 
in London, and of Dr. Mihlon, the director of Krup 
he makes, in the course of his 275 pages that bear the title 
Comment Naquit la Guerre, singularly sparing use. The 
method he has chosen of studying “in separate chapter 
divers aspects of the same question or divers events of the 
same period,” is, moreover, calculated greatly to confuse 
anyone but an expert and makes it all but impossible to 
form a clear picture of the course of events in the weeks 
preceding the outbreak of war. The further 149 pages 
in La Victoire entitled La Paix Manquée do not concem 
us here, and should the considerations presently to be sub 
mitted be sound, need not trouble the reader. If M. Fabre 
Luce’s peculiar views as to the origin of the war do not 
stand criticism, it is not likely that they will have much 
greater value on developments that followed the peace. 

M. Fabre-Luce, then, is not impartial. He has a 
strong anti-English bias. Sir Edward Grey is to him “the 
adversary of Germany.” * No description of that remark- 
ably open-minded and objective statesman could be 
less accurate. “From the 29th [of July 1914] Grey... 
becomes more and more definitely hostile to Germany. .., 
Then he refuses to engage himself to neutrality if Germany 
abstains from all naval attack and even if she respects 
Belgium.” This is all that M. Fabre-Luce finds to say of 
the German attempt to buy England’s honour, denounced 
in Mr. Asquith’s historic phrase as an “infamous proposal.” 
In another passage, he reveals his real position as an adherent 
of M. Caillaux’s policy of rapprochement between France 
and Germany to the exclusion of England. M. Fabre-Luce 
would have preferred war between France and England to 
one against Germany: - 


If it is said that we should not have avoided war by such a policy, 
but that we should have engaged in it against other Powers on behalf of German 
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interests, they [the adherents to M. Caillaux’s ideas] ask what is the force capable 
of opposing the united armies of France and Germany with chances of success.* 


After this, it might seem needless to continue criti- 
cism of La Victoire for English readers, but M. Fabre- 
Luce’s views are so seldom allowed to appear without a 
cloak of fair seeming that it will be necessary not only to 
demonstrate his enmity to France’s allies, but also to deal 
with the concrete facts he alleges against them. M. 
Fabre-Luce is no less prejudiced against M. Poincaré than he 
is against England. His description of the former French 
Prime Minister is so extraordinary that it deserves to be 
quoted as showing the twist of the author’s mind : 


In democratic societies the whole art of the ambitious is to create beforehand 
the popular sentiments that they will afterwards be obliged to follow. They 
must apply their will to conceal its own existence. . . . Thus all their actions 
are degraded by hypocrisy ; but in revenge they may taste one day the keen, 
secret pleasure of seeing a whole people, without its realizing it, express their 
wil, which they have passed to it under an appropriate disguise and in allowing 
it the illusion of liberty. This is the position of a Poincaré.f 


If the picture of Sir Edward Grey is a libel, that of M. 
Poincaré can only be thought a piece of lunacy. The 
austere, meticulous Lorrainer, so profoundly convinced of 
the sanctity of democratic principles that he lost power in 
1924 because he would not adopt the electoral devices usual 
to ministers in danger, has aroused the opposition of many ; 
but no one has ever before thought to call him a demagogue 
and a hypocrite. 

It would be idle to deny that M. Fabre-Luce’s book is a 
dangerous work. The persistence with which the author’s 
aim is followed, losing no chance of suggesting things favour- 
able to Germany and unfavourable to the Allies, will appear 
as a guiding star to the innocent confused by the elaboration 
of the book, while the equal persistence of his apparent 
honesty will effectively mask his venom from them. It is 
fortunate, therefore, that M. Fabre-Luce has supplied us 
with a crucial test by which the worth of La Victoire can be 
judged. He selects it himself as the critical fact, and, 
therefore, cannot complain if without more ado he is made 
to stand or fall by it. 

The whole positive part of M. Fabre-Luce’s argument 
that Germany was not responsible for the war is based upon 
his allegation that the Russian military preparations pre- 
ceded those of Austria and Germany, and were the cause of 
them, and that they precipitated a war that was otherwise 
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not inevitable. On the latter point, remark must be mai 


later ; but the former is given almost exclusive importang 
by M. Fabre-Luce : 


The Russian general mobilization was decided on July 30th at 4 p.m., twenty 
hours before the Austrian general mobilization and the German Kriegsgefaly. 
zustand, forty-eight hours before the German and French mobilizations, , ,, 
It is a question of a free decision by Russia. . . . It is a question of a centnl 
point, of a decisive event, around which the whole history of the last days o 
the peace is co-ordinated.* 


Germany, he argues, had not meant to go to war before the 
Russian mobilization and was forced to do so by it. } 
M. Fabre-Luce’s sequence of events is wrong or incomplete, 
and if there is in the sequence of events as they happened 
proof which he omits that Germany was not forced into war 
by the Russian mobilization, then La Victoire is nothing but 
a house of cards and tumbles to the ground. 

Let us then take the events as they occurred. (hn 
June 28, 1914, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to the 
throne of Austria-Hungary, was assassinated at Serajevo, 
the capital of Bosnia, annexed by Austria in 1909. Exactly 
one week later, while the rest of Europe was hoping that the 
results of the murder would be minimized and _ localized, 
Germany took the initiative in the direction of making war 
on a grand scale unavoidable. On July 5th a council was 
held at Potsdam, after which the Emperor William told 
Count Szégyeny, the Austrian Ambassador in Berlin, that 


in his opinion, we must not delay too long with this action [against Serbia}, 
The attitude of Russia would in any case be hostile, and he has for years been 
prepared for this, and even should it come to a war between Austria-Hungary 
and Russia, we may be convinced that Germany will stand on our side with her 
habitual loyalty as an ally. . . . He would deplore it, if we were to allow this 
moment, so favourable for us, to pass without utilizing it.f 


This is confirmed by Prince Lichnowski, the German 
Ambassador in London, who writes : 


At the decisive council at Potsdam on July 5th, the Viennese demand met 
with the unreserved approval of all the representative personalities and with 
the addition, that it would not be a hindrance if a war with Russia were to 
ensue therefrom.f{ 


It almost passes belief that in the face of this evidence 
anyone can maintain that Germany did not prepare for and 
willingly anticipate war with Russia. That Germany was 
the moving spirit in bringing on the war is further certail 


* Pages 54, 55. + Austrian Red Book, 1919, p. 22. 
t Memoirs, p. 28. 
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from the fact that only two days after this was the council 
held at Vienna at which the ultimatum to Serbia was 
decided on.* The decision was made on the strength of 
Germany’s attitude. Count Berchtold, the Austrian Foreign 
Minister, transmitted the assurance of the German Emperor 
and the Chancellor that Germany would unreservedly support 
Austria in a war with Serbia, stating expressly that “‘ he was 
clear that armed conflict with Serbia might have the result 
of war with Russia.” It was even proposed by Berlin to 
fall on Serbia without any diplomatic preliminaries at all. 
This, owing to the adamant opposition of Count Tisza, 
the Hungarian Prime Minister, was dropped, but although 
he fought hard for measures that might preserve peace, the 
latter was unable to prevent the decision that the ultimatum 
should be of such a character that its “‘ acceptance should 
seem impossible.” 

The next week William spent largely in spurring Austria 
on to action ; { and this is not in the least at variance with 
the fact, which we know from Tirpitz, Conrad von Hétzen- 
dorf, and from the despatches of von Jagow, the German 
Secretary of State, that in the interval between this time 
and the outbreak of war Germany and Austria displayed 
in private a certain suspicion of each other’s intentions. 
Both countries proceeded to take active steps. By July 12th§ 
Austria had begun to strengthen her garrisons on the Russian 
as well as the Serbian frontier. On July 21st the German 
War Office circulated a preliminary notice that certain classes 
were to hold themselves in readiness. On July 23rd, all 
German officers resident in Switzerland and other foreign 
countries were recalled.|| The Austrian ultimatum to Serbia 
was delivered at 6 p.m. on July 23rd. Even before its short 
time limit of forty-eight hours, deliberately intended to 
provoke a refusa], had expired, Germany had in the course 
of the 24th and 25th consigned her garrisons on the Alsace- 
Lorraine frontier to quarters: and this although there was 
not yet any question of France being involved at all. As late 
as July 27th, the report sent to the Berlin General Staff was: 


Paris completely quiet. Press remarkably moderate. Absolutely no sign 
of mobilization. J 


* Red Book, pp. 25-38. 

t Despatch of Tschirschky, German Ambassador in Vienna, July 8th. 

{ See his annotations of Tschirschky’s despatches, printed by Kautsky, 
Wie der Weltkrieg entstand. 

§ Jagow’s despatch of that date to Tschirschky. 

|| French Yellow Book, Nos. 15, 60. 

{ Quoted by von Wenninger, Bavarian military attaché in Berlin, despatch 
of July 29th. 
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Even before the answer of the Serbian Government, acce 
ing the ultimatum virtually in its entirety, which was 
handed in at 5.45 p.m. on July 25th, its minister jp 
Vienna had received his passports. The next morning, 
Austrian decrees of mobilization, previously printed, were 
published, the most important, in the official Budapest 
Kozléni, bearing the date of July 24. On July 28th, a state 
of siege was proclaimed throughout Slavonia, Croatia, and 
Fiume, and at noon of that day, war was declared by Austria 
on Serbia. 

Up to this time, eight army corps had been mobilized 
by Austria and her garrisons on the Russian frontier 
strengthened. Military preparations had been begun by Ger- 
many both within the land and on the French frontier. Yet 
Russia had made no military move at all. She had, however, 
addressed a note to Vienna on July 24th, saying that the 
ultimatum to Serbia and the Austro-Serbian conflict “ can- 
not leave Russia indifferent.’’ If writers can now be found, 
despite the above evidence, of sufficient innocence or 
ingenuity to maintain that Austria and Germany were 
guiltless of precipitating war with Russia, the Austrian 
Government at the time did not share this view. Its answer 
to Russia was to request Berlin to threaten Russia “ with 
extreme military measures.”’ Sure enough, on July 26th, 
even before the Austrian declaration of war on Serbia, the 
German Ambassador at St. Petersburg delivered what was 
practically an ultimatum. It ran: 


The preparatory military measures of Russia will force us to take analogous 
measures, consisting in the mobilization of our army. But mobilization means 
war. As the obligations of France to Russia are known to us, this mobilization 
would be at once against Russia and France.* 


In fact, Russia had taken no military measures of any 
kind. It was only on the afternoon of July 29th that, 
following the attack on Serbia, the Russian Government 
ordered the partial mobilization of the Odessa, Kiev, Moscow, 
and Kazan military districts, comprising thirteen army 
corps.t| This decree was published on July 30th. It is to 
be remarked that the Russian mobilization was so slow that 
from seven to eight weeks were required for a complete 
mobilization ; also, that these districts looked towards the 
Austrian, not the German, frontier. The day before, when 
this partial mobilization was decided on, the Russian 
Ambassador at Berlin was instructed to inform the German 


* German White Book, p. 10; Russian Orange Book, No. 38. 
ft Orange Book, No. 58. 
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Government of the step, “‘confirming to it the absence on the 
art of Russia of all aggressive intention against Germany.” * 
It is idle for German apologists to maintain that such a 
partial mobilization necessarily implied a hostile step, for in 
1912 Germany had herself carried out a ‘‘ Probemobil- 
machung” in Alsace and Lorraine, coupled with a 
disavowal of hostile intentions. At the very time that 
Germany received this declaration from Russia, German 
patrols had actually penetrated the French frontier. The 
XVIth German army corps at Metz had been reinforced by 
part of the XIIth from Treves and Cologne, and the XVth 
was on the frontier between Metz and Luxemburg.t 
Nevertheless, in spite of Germany’s threatening attitude, 
on July 30th the Russian Government offered Berlin that it 
would suspend even its partial mobilization, just decreed, if 
Austria would recognize that the Austro-Serbian question 
had assumed the character of a European question and 
would declare herself ready to eliminate from her ultimatum 


_ the points that impeached the rights of Serbia as a sovereign 


State. This was refused by Germany as being “ inaccept- 
able to Austria.” {| The fact is that on the afternoon of 
July 29th a war council had been held at Potsdam. General 
von Moltke, on behalf of the General Staff, of which he was 
the chief, demanded that the “ Kriegsgefahrzustand ’’—a 
peculiar German institution, virtually replacing mobiliza- 
tion, which thus became an automatic stepping-stone to 
war—should be immediately declared. He motived his 
insistence, ‘‘ not because he wished for war, but because he 
saw its inevitability and saw in immediate action the only 
way of safety.” Delbriick,§ who relates this, admits that 
Moltke’s proposal, if adopted, would have meant “instant 
war.” Bethmann-Hollweg, the German Chancellor, had 
until then put his trust in menaces, hoped that Russia would 
back down and desert Serbia, and shrank from putting the 
issue with Russia to the test of the sword, although he was 
fully agreed to crushing Serbia.|| He struggled to prevent 
measures that would “set the stone rolling.” Moltke, on 
the other hand, ‘‘sets his whole influence on this, that so 
rarely favourable an opportunity should be utilized to 
strike.” ¢ It was this opposition between the German 
Chancellor and the war lords that led Berchtold, the Austrian 
Foreign Minister, puzzled at the difference between the wires 


* Orange Book, No. 58. + English Blue Book, No. 98. 

t Orange Book, Nos. 60, 63. 

§ Kautsky und Harden, p. 21; Deutsch-Englische Schulddiskussion, p. 16. 
|| Despatch of von Wenninger, July 29, 1914. q Ibid. 
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from the German General Staff and the Chancellor, to 
cry out: ‘‘ Who is governing Germany: Moltke or Beth. 
mann?” Bethmann did not finally capitulate to the 
exigencies of the war-at-any-price party till the mornin 
of July 31st, but his opposition was already feeble, vacil. 
lating, and unavailing. Bethmann also gave his testimony 
to what passed on July 29th. Speaking the next day at 
the council of ministers, he said: ‘‘ A declaration of threaten. 
ing war danger means mobilization, and this under ow 
conditions—mobilization on both sides—means war.” * This 
insistence by the German military authorities on a ste 
implying immediate war came, it must be repeated, before 
the question of a general mobilization by Russia had s0 
much as been raised. 

It has thus been shown that M. Fabre-Luce, in his 
account of the European mobilizations, has omitted almost 
all the essential steps; and further that Germany and 
Austria had done everything to render war, humanly speak- 
ing, inevitable. It will now be shown that the actual 
German and Austrian general mobilizations were declared 
without reference to the Russian mobilization. 

Moltke’s proposal of July 29th was not adopted on the 
instant. It was felt that the German case would be much 
improved if Russia could be led to declare a general mobili- 
zation first, to which that of the “ Kriegsgefahrzustand” 
could be represented as an answer.t Lerchtenfeld, the 
Bavarian minister in Berlin, reports Berlin as recognizing 
that an Austrian mobilization in Galicia would “ auto- 
matically call forth a counter-mobilization of Russia 

.. and thus let loose the European War.” Austria 
had taken steps equivalent to this on and before July 
26th. On July 27th, Sir M. de Bunsen, British Am- 
bassador at Vienna, telegraphed that the whole country 
was mad with joy at the prospect of war.t In Ger- 
many a similar spirit reigned. Even before any official 
declaration of “ Kriegsgefahrzustand,” preparations had 
been made in secret so that when the declaration came the 
mobilization should already be almost a fait accompli. All 
outlying detachments had been recalled to their centres. 
All leave had been stopped in the XVIth army corps at 
Metz, and the men allowed to go to their homes for the 
harvest recalled. The Ministry of War had called in all its 
officers, and the General Staff all those of consequence 
attached to it. The question was afoot of applying similar 

* Deutsche Dokumentensammlurng, p. 456. 
+ Despatch of July 18th. t Blue Book, No. 41. 
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measures to the Bavarian Army. The wireless stations and 
gerodromes, even private ones, had been put under strong 
guard.* Orders at all military centres were complete. The 
war machine only needed a touch to be set in motion. Com- 
plete confidence was expressed by the war party. When 
William was, contrary to Bethmann’s wishes,} brought back 
to Berlin a day earlier than had been intended, a member of 
the Bavarian staff made the following significant remark : 
“Of course, he’ll [an indecent expression] with 
fright when he knows that he’s in for it, but this time we’ve 
got him!” The whole process of preparing for war was 
rendered much easier in Germany than elsewhere by the 
system of the ‘ Gestellungsbefehl,” an order sent each 
year to every officer on the reserve and to every former 
officer still of military age, notifying him of the place he 
must go to on the first day of mobilization, if one should 
be proclaimed. The impatience with which the German 
people awaited war was seen by their enthusiasm when 
it was declared. Church bells were rung, cannon fired, 
and crowds rushed through the streets shouting “ Hurrah 
for war!’’ It was a scene never to be forgotten by one 
who witnessed it, and hardly to be credited by any- 
one else. 

In reality, the only question remaining open after July 
29th was that of the attempt to make Russia appear the 
aggressor. With this object an announcement was printed 
in a special edition of the Lokal-Anzeiger at 1 p.m. on 
July 30th that the mobilization of the whole German Army 
and Fleet had been decreed.t The Russian Ambassador 
immediately telegraphed the news to St. Petersburg. It 
was false. But the Ambassador’s subsequent telegram 
correcting his statement, when he had ascertained that no 
decree had been signed, was delayed for several hours. No 
other explanation is possible except that the false announce- 
ment was intended to drive Russia into a general mobiliza- 
tion. The manceuvre had in fact this effect. On the 
receipt of the news, Sir George Buchanan, the British 
Ambassador, wired from St. Petersburg that Russia would 
“now... hardly be able for strategic reasons to delay 
converting the partial mobilization into a general mobiliza- 
tion.” § At 4 p.m. the Russian Government, still being 
under the influence of the false announcement in the Lokal- 


* Despatch of von Wenninger, July 29th. + Ibid. 

t Reprinted photographically in the Paris paper La Victoire (no connection 
with M. Fabre-Luce’s book), April 14, 1918. 

§ Blue Book, No. 97. 
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Anzeiger, decided to decree the general mobilization. The 
German manceuvre, however, had not all the success ho 
The Russian mobilization was only decided on July 30th, 
It was not proclaimed till the following morning, and in the 
meantime events had moved so fast that Germany and 
Austria had already taken the last decisive steps. Berchtold, 
irritated at Bethmann’s flabbiness and confusing despatches, 
on the afternoon of July 30th called a meeting of the inner 
ring of the Government and in presence of the Emperor 
the Austrian general mobilization was decided upon for the 
following day. Franz Joseph telegraphed this decision the 
same evening to William.* Conrad wired the mobilization 
as a fact to Moltke at 8 a.m. on July 31st, and Berchtold to 
Bethmann.+ Conrad’s telegram contained the words: “ Er. 
bitten Bekanntgabe dortigen ersten Mobilmachungstages ”— 
** Let us know which will be the first day of your mobiliza. 
tion,” thus showing that the German mobilization was 
already an understood thing between them. We have even 
stronger proof of this. On July 30th, von Wenninger, the 
Bavarian military attaché in Berlin, wired : 


If Vienna refuses to-day’s German attempt at intervention, the Kriegs. 
gefahrszustand follows this very day, and then mobilization. . . . A brilliant 
impression is made by the Emperor’s intention that his imperial sons should 
serve in the war as simple officers at the front.{ 


This makes it certain not only that war was already effec- 
tively decided upon by July 30th, but that the interchange 
of diplomatic views on the situation and the forwarding 
from Berlin to Vienna of Sir Edward Grey’s desperate 
attempts to avoid the catastrophe was a comedy arranged 
between the Governments of the two Central Empires. Any 
proposals made by Berlin to Vienna were in the nature of 
eyewash for third parties and intended to be refused. Before 
the Austrian telegrams telling Moltke and Bethmann of the 
mobilization were received, Moltke had already himself wired 
directly to Conrad, and at the same time saw Bienerth, the 
Austrian military attaché in Berlin, who at once telegraphed 
to Vienna. Moltke’s own message was received at 7.45 on 
the morning of July 31st. Bienerth’s must have been 
received some time during the night, because its “ imme- 
diate ’” despatch was announced by a wire sent from Berlin 
by Szégyeny, the Austrian Ambassador, at 7.40 p.m. on 


* Wiener Arbeiterzeitung, printing the despatch, September 21, 1924. 

+ Deutsche Dokumentensammlung, pp. 428, 825 ; Sammlung Oesterreichischer 
Aktenstiicke (1919), iii. pp. 34, 50. 

t Bayerische Dokumente zum Kriegsausbruch. Despatch printed in 3rd ed., 
1925, only. 
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July 30th.* The telegrams are to the same effect. Moltke 
insists on the immediate announcement of the Austrian 
general mobilization in answer to the Russian partial 
mobilization. A casus federis for Germany is recognized. 
Germany will mobilize too. The latest effort of England to 
secure peace must be refused. Bienerth’s telegram ends : 


The only means for Austria-Hungary’s safety is to stick it out (durchhalten) 
in the European War. Germany goes unconditionally with us. 


Berchtold could no longer have any doubt as to Germany’s 
action. He sent the Minister of War to the Emperor, and at 
12.23 p.m. on July 31st, Franz Joseph signed the decree of 
general mobilization and it was at once published. The 
“ Kriegsgefahrzustand ’’ was proclaimed in Germany later 
in the day and all classes called to the colours. Now the 
importance of these tumes lies in the facv that they prove the 
Austrian mobilization to have been decreed and Germany’s 
mobilization—declared by the German Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg to be war (vide sup.)—promised and completely 
arranged, before the receipt of the first news from St. Petersburg 
of the Russian general mobilization which had been proclaimed 
the same morning. ‘This news reached Berlin from the 
Russian capital in a message from Count Pourtalés, the Ger- 
man Ambassador, at 11.40 a.m., July 31st. The sequence of 
events when thus set forth affords unimpeachable evidence 
that the German and the Austrian mobilizations were not 
caused by the Russian, because in the case of Austria the 
mobilization was proclaimed before anything was known 
about the Russian, and in the case of Germany completely: 
prepared and contingent on the mobilization not of Russia, 
but only of her ally, Austria. M. Fabre-Luce’s house of 
cards thus falls flat. 

A detailed refutation of the main allegation in La Victoire 
was unavoidable if the book should be criticized at all, 
because it is only by detail that its falsity can be made 
apparent. But it must not be thought that, even if precise 
proof on this point did not exist, M. Fabre-Luce’s general 
thesis of the pacific intentions of Germany would hold 
water. In order to construct it he passes over or minimizes. 
all the main features in the situation that led to the war. 
His worst fault is to neglect the preponderant influence on 
German policy of the General Staff, which reached its cul- 
mination in Moltke’s telegram to Conrad, cited above, 
completely ignoring the existence of the Chancellor or his 


* Sammlung Oest. Aktenstiicke, iii. p. 34. 
t Deutsche Dokumentensammlung, p. 473. 
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possible opposition and ordering Austria to refuse the lag 
British proposition in the interests of peace. The cardinal 
point in the policy of the General Staff, dating from yeay 
before, was that, owing to the “ EKinkreisungsplane ” of 
England, France, and Russia, the projects, that is, of these 
countries for the “ encirclement ’’ and suffocation of Ger. 
many, it was imperative for Germany to break the iron ri 
pressing round her by war. This idea was coupled with that 
of a necessary attack by Austria on Serbia, followed by war 
with Russia.* War became generally expected and was 
commonly referred to as a “ Praventivkrieg,” or war to 
prevent the disaster otherwise believed to await Germany, 
It is needless here to say more than that this whole theory 
was a complete delusion in the mind of some who held it, 
in that of others a deliberate pretext on which to build 
Germany’s military hegemony of Europe. True, as M, 
Fabre-Luce says (e.g. p. 201), William and Bethmann were 
not so much under the influence of this theory as to desire a 
preventive European War; but they were sufficiently under 
it to make them fall in with all the measures needed to 
prepare for it and to accept it when it came. ‘‘ When five 
years ago I was summoned to this post,” said the Chancellor 
in the Reichstag on December 2, 1914, “‘ the Triple Entente 
was unshakeably opposed to the Triple Alliance. . . . The 
war was imposed on us.” 

The theory of the imperative preventive war was officially 
taught throughout the Army, besides with the utmost open- 
ness by public men and in the Press. England was the chief 
adversary envisaged. In 1907, General Yorck von Warten- 
burg, then colonel, in the course of a speech to the officers of 
his regiment, said: ‘‘ We must meet these cursed English in 
Afghanistan. We must raise Afghanistan at the same 
moment that we land in England.” This is merely one 
instance of the current teaching in the Army. Seven years 
later, General von Liebert, who was sent to give a special 
staff course of lectures in Frankfort, emphasized his view 
that Africa was the point at which to make the simultaneous 
attack. The General Staff offered two prizes every year for 
the best essay on how to effect the desired landing in 
England. Nor was France neglected. In 1912 General 
Scholz, later commander in Macedonia, said: ‘‘ It is abso- 
lutely necessary for us to have France as an enemy in the 

* See Moltke’s correspondence in 1909. Field-Marshal Conrad von Hotzen- 


dorf: Ausmeiner Dienstzeit, i. pp. 142, 395, and passim, especially the last two 
volumes. 
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war that we are going to fight with England, because if we 
don’t finish England off, it will be France who will have to 
foot the bill.” 

It is in connection with such manifestations of settled 
intention that Germany and Austria’s political acts must be 
considered, and not piecemeal as independent and discon- 
nected episodes. Some of these M. Fabre-Luce thus treats, 
to others he accords still scantier attention. He has 
practically nothing to say about the annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, or the appointment of the Prince of Wied to the 
Albanian throne, or the refusal to countersign the Peace 
of Bucharest of 1913, and very little about the mission of 
General Liman von Sanders to Turkey in the same year. 
He has nothing to say of the preparation before the war 
of maps marked with the German line Antwerp—Berlin- 
Constantinople-Bagdad, that were ready to be posted up 
within a few days of its declaration at railway stations 
throughout Germany, or about the elaborate character of 
the Austrian official buildings in the Balkans. The invasion 
of Serbia, with the objective of Salonica and access to the 
Agean Sea, had been a commonplace of Austrian ambition 
for at least twelve years before the war. M. Fabre-Luce is 
perhaps unaware that an almost forced Red Cross collection 
was made throughout Germany in the spring of 1914, 
while simultaneously Red Cross nurses were enroiled in large 
numbers and given technical training in Austria, and 
especially in Galicia. Such evidences of the expectation 
of war are not to be found in any other country. As 
regards Germany, they were so plain at the time to those 
who could see that the late Prince Kropotkin wrote in the 
spring of 1914 to all his Russian friends in that country 
begging them to leave it, since Germany would make war 
before the autumn. He reasoned that Germany intended 
war as soon as possible after the widening of the Kiel Canal 
was finished, so that the German fleet could pass from the 
Baltic to the North Sea without danger, and the event 
proved him right. 

M. Fabre-Luce makes much play (p. 206 and passim) 
with the desire which he attributes to Germany to localize 
the Austro-Serbian conflict. He omits, however, to state 
that it was Germany who first effectively recognized that the 
question was not a local one. No one, indeed, but an infant 
could ever have supposed that it was. Even before the 
terms of Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia were communicated 
to the other Powers, Germany had addressed a note to the 
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British, French, and Russian Governments, expressing 
“* energetically,” in Bethmann’s words, 


the opinion that no civilized State had the right, in this struggle againg 
barbarism and in the presence of this political moral crime, to stop the arm g 
Austria and to save the Serbians from their just chastisement.* 


In other words, Germany threatened to intervene on the 
side of Austria, thus giving to the conflict as thoroughly 
European a complexion as possible. The nature of the 
localization desired by Germany is further made plain by 
Szégyeny’s despatch of July 25th to Vienna : 


It is universally demanded here [Berlin] that on an eventual negative reply 
by Serbia our declaration of war should instantly be coupled with military 
operations. The least delay in the beginning of military operations is seen 
here as a great danger of intervention by other Powers. We are urgently 
advised to move at once and to set the world before a fait accompli.t 


In fact, the localization desired by Germany was that 
Austria might have unrestricted liberty of action to crush 
Serbia, which, had it been accomplished, would have com- 
pletely changed the face of European, and, indeed, of the 
world’s politics. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this line of argument further, 
and would not have been necessary to enter upon it at all, 
had not M. Fabre-Luce’s book obtained so great a measure 
of success. It seems strange indeed that at this time of day 
anyone but a German, determined in the interests of his 
own practical politics to whitewash Germany, should make 
the attempt undertaken by La Victoire. It is specially 
strange that a Frenchman should do so, in view of the fact 
that two thoroughly competent Germans, who can certainly 
not be suspected of collusion, have definitely given their 
testimony that Germany was guilty of provoking the war: 


This war was not imposed on us by surprise (wrote Maximilian Harden). 
We willed, we had to willit. Germany is making it by reason of the immutable 
conviction that her works give her right to a greater place in the world 
and to larger openings for her activity. Our force will create a new law in 
Europe.{ 


The other witness is even more fatal to M. Fabre-Luce: 


The war was not a defensive war, but neither was it in the beginning an 
imperialist war of conquest. It was a preventive war. 


These are the words of the German general, Count von 


* German White Book, p. 8. + Kautsky, p. 85. 
t Zukunft, November 1914. 
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Montgelas, who has since tried hard to efface their effect. 
And he goes further : 


The preventive war that was decided on July 5th had already in September 
1914 changed to be a war of conquest.* 


In the interests of peace, as well as of truth, it must 
earnestly be hoped that M. Fabre-Luce’s experiment with 
whitewash will be the last of its kind. It is a brand of 
whitewash that carries too much the suggestion of lead- 
poisoning in store for the nations that make use of it. 


JOHN POLLOCK 
F. pE Marwicz 


* See Neue Schweizer Zeitung, November 11, 14, and 18, 1919, 
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SANITY IN EDUCATION 


THERE are many symptoms which indicate that doubts and 
questionings are springing up on every side in regard to the 
policy which is now guiding our educational activities, 0} 
late years these activities have been centred more and more 
in the hands of a rather restricted class, who have evolved 
certain theories of their own, have organized a considerable 
army of persons interested in developing these theories, and 
have skilfully managed, on the basis of the respect which 
we all feel for a meritorious profession, to entrench a large 
part of that army in lucrative positions—any diminution of 
the financial advantages of which they denounce as the 
fruit of reactionary obscurantism. For this orthodox belief 
they have contrived to secure a very respectable and tract 
able following, and they are keen to show their resentment 
against any whisper of revolt. None the less it may, perhaps, 
be expedient that the larger body of public opinion should 
be invited to exercise its own judgment freely upon the ex- 
travagant claims of what is, after all, not a very large section 
of the nation, however praiseworthy and benevolent their 
general objects doubtless are. 

Let us sweep away first of all some of the pretexts that 
are put forward to evade any free discussion of the question. 
Any doubt, we are told, as to the indisputable advantage 
of all that calls itself educational activity can proceed only 
from a reluctance to give to the rising generation the fullest 
opportunity of fitting themselves for a career beneficial at 
once to themselves and their country. Such reluctance is 
a form of pernicious selfishness; and all who do not pro 
claim themselves devout adherents of the newest methods 
stand self-condemned as imbued with this degrading in- 
difference to their own duty and to the claims of the new 
generation. It may, perhaps, be permissible for one, the best 
part of whose life was spent in the service of education, and 
who accounts the training of our sons to be the predominant 
duty of every honest citizen, to protest most vigorously 
against any such sweeping assumption. The duty of educa- 
tion is deeply implanted in the conscience of every organized 
community, and it manifests itself in the earliest dawn of 
history. It has expanded; it has sought for new instru- 
ments; it has not been slow to reap the fruits of experience; 


and, above all, it has been stimulated by that innate and 


indestructible zeal which is kindled by natural affection. 
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That affection was guided, and most wholesomely guided, by 
common sense. The parental instinct is no bad indication 
of the best course to be followed in a work prescribed at 
once by duty and by affection; and it is a dangerous thing 
to develop official organization and control to such an 
extent as to diminish the force exercised by that instinct. 

Let it be said at once then that, so far as I am personally 
concerned, I am so far from seeking to diminish educational 
effort that I would unwillingly set limits to it, provided only 
that I were convinced that it was based on sound foundations, 
and was achieving what it professed to achieve; or even 
that it was moving in a direction likely to promote that 
achievement. The doubts that have shown themselves in 
various quarters arise from a growing conviction that we 
are being crushed more and more under the burden of an 
over-elaborate and unduly extravagant organization, from 
the shackles of which we should strive to set ourselves 
free, if we are to make real progress on sound lines. 

Let us not forget that the educational machine has to 
deal with material which is very delicate, very sensitive, 
and very liable to receive injury from the over-confidence 
of experimental manipulation. That material is presented 
to us under every conceivable variety of circumstance, and 
that variety resents the rigid formality of official regula- 
tion. In one case the material is adapted to any training 
which it is to receive by the careful solicitude of parental 
anxiety ; in another case it has been dulled into insensibility 
by parental neglect. The faculties of one are of the kind 
which respond to careful and prolonged training; another 
evinces qualities which are impatient of formal training, and 
seek development in a way which they will find out for them- 
selves. The work is one of infinite complexity and of 
infinite scope. But we plead guilty to no lack of enthusiasm 
in the cause if we point out the inevitable danger of a system 
which trusts too much to the uninspiring guidance of an 
ever-encroaching official organization. 

Another aspect of the question is that connected with 
finance and economy. It is frequently said that we are all 
economists until the economy grips the subject in which 
we are personally interested. I do not think that this applies 
generally to those who show the wisest kind of interest in 
education. Were it certain that the stupendous increase of 
expenditure on education to which I propose to call attention 
was really producing anything like corresponding results, I 
would hesitate to assail it. Let it clearly be understood 
that we attack it, not because it is spending too lavishly on 
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a good thing, but because that lavish expenditure igs no 
only wasteful of the national resources, but is doing harm 
instead of good. Wasteful extravagance never does run wel 
in harness with efficiency. In the case of education it is on 
of efficiency’s chief enemies. 

I have tried to explain the standpoint from which | 
write. It is one which the missionaries of our over-masteri 
organization will not, of course, admit. But it is one whic 
finds sympathy in many worthy quarters; and unless my 
observation deceives me, it is one which is likely to arrest 
the attention of the nation more and more in the near future, 
The supreme interests involved for the new generation, to 
say nothing of the vast and growing expenditure which is 
crippling the resources of the nation, are certain to stimulate 
criticism, which may easily develop into definite hostility 
to educational effort. 

Let us take a very summary view of the course which 
has been followed, and of the portentous increase of ex 
penditure, within less than a century. There can be no 
doubt that, although the general standard of intelligence 
one hundred years ago was by no means a low one, there 
were neglected spots where rank ignorance prevailed, and 
which were a disgrace to our country and to which the 
national conscience was only too slowly roused. This was 
amply proved by the pioneers in the service of the Privy 
Council office, to which the administration of State Aid to 
Education was at first entrusted. These men took a wise 
and considerate view of the whole question, and did not 
underestimate its difficulties, which, as they were quite 
aware, could only to a small extent be dealt with by the 
means at their command. 

The first intervention of the State upon this vast and 
unexplored task was in 1830, when a grant of £30,000 4 
year was made in aid of the voluntary efforts which were 
already being made by the Churches. The State never 
contemplated the assumption of the whole task by itself. It 
conceived that the only possible means of proceeding was 


that of holding out a very scanty encouragement to those }; 


whose missionary efforts already occupied the field. It is 
well to remember that it was an indispensable condition of 
State aid that the aided school should be in connexion with 
some recognized religious communion. We had not then 
become so enlightened as to place strict limitations upon 
religious instruction, or even to become inclined to banish 
it altogether from the elementary school. The rapid shifting 
of our national standpoint from one generation to another 
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must always be a surprise to the historian, and may well 
teach us not to be too certain as to the permanence of maxims 
that may seem unassailable in our eyes. 

From the paltry dole of £30,000 in 1830 the grant rapidly 
rose to millions. Once aroused, the conscience of the nation 
showed its stimulating power, but there was no change in 
the position by any legislative action until 1870, when Mr. 
Forster introduced his Education Bill. That for the first 
time in England established statutory bodies, elected by the 
ratepayers, empowered to levy rates and to maintain schools. 
Upto that time the establishment of a school depended upon 
the accident of religious missionary effort; and on the 
whole it is perhaps more surprising that the field was covered 
so well than that there were some expanses of neglected 

ound. 
Mr. Forster’s Bill was, on the whole, a fair compromise. 
He did not seek to banish the religious agency from the 
field; on the contrary, he avowed that all he sought to do 
by the rate-aided schools was to cover the minority for whom 
the Church schools did not provide. The function assigned 
to the new school was not to supersede the old, but to fill 
up the gaps which they had left. Of course, in the remote 
past of 1870 we had not fully learned the possibilities of the 
rampant energies of local rate-levying bodies. Until they 


Vy } came into being, the management of all the schools which 


furnished our educational supply was carried on without 
costing the nation one penny; and how well the work was 
carried on those who remember it in active operation can 
testify. Henceforth School Boards assumed a large part of 
it, and their energies were soon found to be costly. But in 
1870 we did not anticipate the time when the sway of Local 
Education Authorities would become universal, and when 
those managerial functions, which fifty years ago cost us 
nothing, should impose an annual burden of £3,000,000. 
The difference between the two systems must be felt and 
known in order to.be appreciated. The old correspondents 
were often crotchety and wayward, but they were always 
interested. The new official correspondent is methodical, 
but always dull and mechanical. 

With the question of compulsory education Mr. Forster 
dealt somewhat gingerly. 'To impose compulsion universally 
at one stroke might have been too startling. Accordingly, 
while it was made applicable in London at once, its adoption 
in other districts was to be made gradually by a sort of local 
option. Its wider application was, of course, only a matter 
df time. But let it not be forgotten that even educational 
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opinion was then far from being enamoured of the expedient 
of compulsion. That parental neglect existed and required, 
drastic remedy. was fully admitted. But it was inevitable 
that the compulsion which was necessary for the neglectful 
parent was apt to dull the zeal and enthusiasm of the parent 
eager to perform his duty; and yet upon that zeal and 
enthusiasm much of the vitality of educational effort must 
depend. It must be permitted to one who was conversant 
with the views of those who promoted the legislation of 1870, 
to recall the fact that to many of these it seemed that com- 
pulsion, if applied, would very soon lead to results that 
would render compulsion unnecessary. They hoped that, 
as it accomplished its results, it might disappear with its 
ugly concomitants. 

As regards cost, Mr. Forster was anxious to appease any 
exaggerated fears. He assumed that a rate of threepence in 
the pound would be ample, and the basis of his calculation 
seemed to be sound enough. And this was only five-and- 
fifty years ago! Forty years before the whole work had been 
defrayed by voluntary contributions, with the help of a 
beggarly Exchequer grant of £30,000 ! 

As time went on, two influences combined to increase the 
hold of a uniform and official organization on our educational 
work. The first of these was the increasing difficulty of 
obtaining voluntary contributions to meet the cost of Church 
schools. It was hardly to be expected that those who had 
to pay a heavy education rate should, in addition to this, 
maintain their old voluntary contributions. The second 
influence was the passionate desire for uniformity cherished 
by the zealous band of “ professional educationists ”—the 
name is almost as repulsive as the species which it connotes! 
That aim of uniformity which lies so close to their hearts is one 
of which we would do well to beware. ‘‘ The reorganization 
of education,” said Mr. Trevelyan in the Education debate on 
July 23rd of this year, ‘is obstructed to a great extent by 
the dual system. What a great improvement it would be,’ 
he proceeded, “if all the schools were under Public 
Administration.” That is the avowed aim of the Socialist 
Party. It is an aim which we ought to do everything m 
our power to combat. Nowhere would such a system be 
more deadening and cramping than in the sphere of education. 
Yet every day shows that we are being dragged more and 
more surely along that fatal path. ‘ 

We have passed far away from the time when schodl 
management was carried on as an unpaid and voluntary 
service. Long after the Act of 1870 was passed, the great 
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majority of schools were still under voluntary management. 
That has dwindled down year by year under the pressure of 
increased demands which voluntary contributions could not 
meet. In its place the cumbrous and hard machinery of 
the officials of Local Authorities has covered almost the 
whole ground. Let us remember what these authorities are. 
No doubt the elected members are filled with zeal, and are 
often enlightened in their views. But inevitably the real 
efiective control passes completely into the unsympathetic 
hands of the officials. These are quite out of touch with 
the schools, and often look with suspicion on the local 
managers and even on the teachers. General regulations 
are rigidly applied, and an expert official considers himself 
absolutely competent to direct the educational work of all the 
schools scattered over a vast county area. Of late years a 
new-born zeal for efficiency has prescribed the appointment 
of an army of Educational Directors, who are to inspect the 
teachers, to guide and to advise them, to inspire them with 
new educational fads, and generally to deprive them of 
that freedom of initiative which is the very kernel of 
educational efficiency. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, in the debate 
on July 23rd, gave fervent expression to his enthusiastic 
faith in this system. 

“ Every Education Authority,” he said, ‘‘ has its Directors 
of Education and its Secretaries of Education. These 
officials exercise an enormous power and great influence. 
The Director of Education in Lancashire is quite as, I would 
say amore, important factor in the Education of this country 
than the head master of one of our greatest public 
schools.” 

It is a career, he goes on to say, which should appeal to 
the best and ablest young men in the country. He thinks 
it would be possible to construct ‘‘ some kind of diploma” 
of qualification. How dear are “diplomas” to a certain 
type of mind! No one is more responsible than Mr. Fisher 
for first developing, and then mounting upon a lofty pedestal 
of official authority, this new agent in educational work. 
It may be permissible to others to express a very decided 
Opinion that it is a feature of educational administration 
that might very well be dispensed with. So far as the 
“young” diplomaed aspirants are concerned, we can con- 
ceive no more favourable breeding-place for prigs. So far 
as the teaching profession is concerned, its effect must be 
Tuinous. We must always have good and bad teachers. 
Leave them to themselves and the good will do good work : 
the bad will be none the better for going in leading-strings. 
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Take away freedom and initiative, and the good and bad 
will be equally hopeless. 

We have placed ourselves under the tyranny of a vast 
mechanical system of officialism, which rides roughshod ove 
local interests and crushes out local zeal. We have added 
to that officialism an army of youthful theorists whos 
business it is to teach the teachers. This has been done at ap 
enormous expense, from which we were formerly entirely 
free, and which now represents an annual charge of about 
three millions. But in connexion with this there is another 
feature which calls for notice. Within quite recent year 
there has been an entire alteration in the relation of the 
Central Department to the Schools. Formerly that Depart 
ment inspected each school annually and on the basis of 
this inspection allocated the Parliamentary Grant. It 
carried on correspondence with thousands of schools, and 
had to deal with a vast volume of details. Grants are now 
paid in lump sums to rather more than three hundred 
Education Authorities, whose business it is to distribute the 
grants amongst the schools and generally to regulate their 
work. These Authorities have inspectors of their own, 
The Board of Education has thus been relieved of far the 
larger portion of its former work, which is now discharged 
by the Local Authorities at a huge cost. What has been 
the effect on the expenditure of the Board of Education? 
Has it been correspondingly reduced? Just the contrary. 
In 1913 the general administration of the Board cost £202,000 
a year. In the present year it is £455,000, or an increase of 
more than a quarter of a million in eleven years, and with 
a very large reduction of administrative work. This is 
entirely independent of the cost of inspection, which has 
also increased largely. In 1913 there was one Permanent 
Secretary with three Assistant Secretaries, all receiving 
salaries lower than the President of the Board. There are 
now two Permanent Secretaries and seventeen Assistant 
Secretaries, and of these the Chief Permanent Secretary 
receives £1,000 a year more than the President. Of course 
it may be argued—and it is argued—that these salaries, 
and this superfluous staff, only absorb a few hundred thousand 
a year, and that it is not here that we can look for any 
substantial reduction in the burden laid upon the taxpayer. 
That may be quite true, but it is a very dangerous argument. 
The condoning of these comparatively small extravagances 
argues a gross and culpable laxity in the guardianship of 
public expenditure. That laxity is infectious. The same 
lavishness which is allowed to prevail in regard to salaries 
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extends itself to larger items of expense; and the bloated 
staff finds it essential to maintain the swollen total estimate, 
so that it may keep a satisfactory proportion between that 
and the cost of administration. Let us begin by a whole- 
some docking of a quarter of a million in the cost of the 
Headquarters Staff, and we shall perhaps learn to discover 
means of diminishing the swollen total estimate of £41,000,000. 

And now let us deal with the far larger question of this 
total cost. We all know that there are a certain number of 
people who think it to be their duty to be impervious to 
argument on this matter. Their method is perfectly simple. 
Education, they maintain (and we all agree), is a good thing. 
All that calls itself education they are accordingly prepared 
to accept as good. All money, therefore, which is spent 
upon education (or what claims to be education) is well 
spent; and to hint at any reduction of it is not only re- 
actionary, but criminal. We have abundant expression of 
this view in the House of Commons, and, backed as it is 
by an overpowering sense of self-righteousness, it seems hope- 
less to fight against. What is most serious of all is that it 
receives encouragement from each successive Minister of 
Education, whatever the party to which he professes to 
owe allegiance. They are in no way to blame for entering 
upon their duties with fervent zeal; but it is unfortunate 
that they are speedily imbued with the spirit that animates 
this vast organization, both at Headquarters and throughout 
the country. We can turn up any speech by Mr. Fisher, 
by Mr. Edward Wood, by Mr.Trevelyan, and by Lord Eustace 
Percy; and without the guidance of Hansard we could 
not possibly tell which of the four was speaking. In the 
very latest report the President uses words which seem to 
imply his sympathy with ‘“ Mr. Trevelyan’s announcement 
of his readiness to consider proposals for raising the age of 
compulsory attendance to fifteen.” Is Lord Eustace Percy 
not aware that any such proposal is considered by many 
who have the best interests of education at heart to be one 
which might operate very injuriously to education and 
would inflict very grave injury on many children for whose 
special aptitudes and capacities prolonged school attendance 
would prove -harmful rather than beneficial? We have 
pressed the fetish of compulsory attendance far enough— 
many would say too far. It has already impaired spon- 
taneous enthusiasm and the energy of initiative, which, after 
all, are two of the most priceless elements in human nature 
and which those who seek efficiency in education should 
make their close allies. Press your fetish-worship farther, and 
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what will be the result ? If you succeed in enforcing you f 


rule you will turn those who now make a self-exerting effor 
to prolong their education into automatic machines worki 
by regulation; and you will imprison within the walls of 
the school-room those whom an active life outside is calling 
to follow their own bent, and whom you propose to rob 
of one or two most valuable years during which development 
might proceed after the fashion which Nature has prescribed, 
It is time that a solemn protest should be made against the 
dreary reiteration of this panacea of compulsion. It has 
been preached so monotonously by the army of educational 
fanatics that the ordinary citizens seem to accept it as of 
equal authority with the decalogue. If the man of common 
sense would only summon up sufficient courage to examine 
it he would soon see how little it has to commend it. No 
man in his sober senses can say that education is a com: 
modity which can be handed out only from certain receptacles 
and can be imparted only according to certain prescriptions, 
The school atmosphere may just as well deaden as stimulate 
its operation. Not only has Nature got its own school, 
conducted according to its own supreme methods; but 
humanity also, in its manifold activities, can impart to 
its recruits ample stores of observation, of judgment, of 
intellectual sympathy, which would wither and lose their 
nutriment within the walls of a school. For any sake let us 
learn the measure of our power, and within that measure 
let us focus our effort on what is essential. Take care that 
every boy and girl learns at school that fundamental and 
essential knowledge without which he enters upon the battle 
of life tied, crippled, and confined. Open to him all further 
developments, and by every device in your power entice him 
to pursue these further developments. Be generous in the 
help you give him in that pursuit, and, as far as you cat, 
remove any obstacles from his path. But do not fancy that 
the heavy yoke of compulsion will stimulate his faculties. Do 
not presume to interfere with the imperious dictates of Nature 
or to prescribe a course to which every variety of mood, 
temperament, and capacity is to be forced to conform. If you 
do otherwise you will waste millions of money in useless 
expenditure. But you will waste even more—two or three 
of the most precious years of youth spent in uncongenial 
work—and once lost, never to be recalled ! 

My indictment against the system which has grown up 
of recent years is that it is at once enormously costly and 
often grievously ill-directed. Slowly, I believe, the doubts 
as to its efficiency are growing, and they have found 
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expression quite recently in some unexpected quarters. 
During the debate of July 23rd the House listened, with the 
patient docility usual when education is discussed, to three 
very lengthy speeches from gentlemen who had all been 
Ministers of EKducation. These speeches were, for all 
practical purposes, identical in tone and substance. Not 
one of the speakers uttered a single word which was not 
an echo of the conventional phrases used on such occasions— 
each repeating the words of orthodox submission to every 
item of the pious “educationalist’’ creed. The House could 
not resist the prompting of human nature when it welcomed 
at the end of these discourses the fresh and less-disciplined 
utterances of Lord Hugh Cecil, in which he frankly and boldly 
assailed the arrogance of the claims made by the prancing 
“educationalists.”” Lord Hugh has not, probably, devoted long 
or minute study to the details of educational administra- 
tion or the problems which it presents. Personally, I would 
not subscribe to his opinion that education produces only 
efficiency, and does not affect or promote the moral standard 
or the wisdom of the pupil. That is, perhaps, rather a 
sweeping proposition. Still less do I find myself in agree- 
ment with Lord Hugh’s apparent view—that the real 
intention should be to train “‘the person educated to be 
efficient in the sort of duties that he is likely to be engaged 
in.” Had Lord Hugh been more conversant with the barren 
area of educational controversy, he would have known that 
this is likely to give dangerous encouragement to a rather 
offensive type of the educational faddist—he has many 
varieties—who is a votary of vocational training, who glories 
in technical education, and who, having driven the children 
from the workshop into the school, would like to convert 
the school into a workshop. I know quite well that he 
would have small sympathy from Lord Hugh; but Lord 
Hugh’s words may lead him to fancy that he has. 

But these are minor matters. What rendered Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s speech welcome and memorable was that it 
showed a revolt against the conventional futilities that are 
generally accepted as the proper content of education debates 
in the House of Commons. We must shake off this obsession 
of cant if we are either to curtail expenditure below its 
present portentous dimensions, or are to bring free and 
unprejudiced minds to the task of ridding education of the 
conventional theories with which it has become encrusted. 

So far as expenditure is concerned, public attention cannot 
be too imperiously summoned to be on the alert. It is 
quite certain that if it progresses at anything like the rate 
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of recent years, it must not only become a crushing burden, 
but must inevitably land us in national bankruptcy. The 
simplest and shortest statement is perhaps the most im- 
pressive. So lately as 1900 the total expenditure in England 
upon education was nine millions, of which about five 
millions came from taxes and four millions from rates, 
In 1924 the expenditure was nearly one hundred and ten 
millions—more than forty-one millions from taxes and more 
than fifty-eight millions from rates. This represents a 
twelvefold increase in twenty-four years. In respect of 
what is called ‘‘ secondary ” education—not a very enlight- 
ening category—the expenditure from rates and _ taxes 
together has advanced since 1905 by sevenfold. It was 
then about one million: it is now more than seven millions, 

These plain and startling figures point the road on which 
we are moving. It is to be remembered that the number 
of children in attendance has very considerably decreased. 
Has our intellectual development advanced in proportion to 
this vast increase of cost ? Even if it has, are we prepared 
to face the fact that a few years more of similar advance 
will see the educational expenditure increase far beyond 
the limits of our total present Budget ? 

It is just for this reason that it becomes the bounden 
duty of those who have the real interests of education at 
heart fearlessly to raise their voices against this bloated 
expenditure, to urge the necessity of placing a curb upon the 
faddists, of discarding many of the superfluities that are 
often just as hurtful as they are extravagant, and, above 
all, of earnestly ensuing that simplicity which Swift pro- 
nounces to be the greatest ornament of all human things. 
And it is equally the duty of the guardians of the public 
purse to help us by increased vigilance against undue demands 
upon it. They must not allow themselves to be turned 
aside by specious appeals for educational progress, from which 
personal considerations are not excluded. 

Our watchword should be simple and should embody 
the supreme aim in the training of the young. Let 
us remember how much of real efficiency, without 
extravagance, must be the work of spontaneous effort 
and zealous initiative. Let us take care not to injure 
these by too much use of the deadening instrument of com- 
pulsion. Let us not forget what our educational achieve- 
ments in the past (no despicable ones!) have owed to such 
spontaneous zeal. Let us beware of undue interference with 
the teachers, and do not let us fancy that we can compensate 
them for vexatious interference by the somewhat vulgar 
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method of indiscriminate increase of pay. Let us confine 
ourselves to essentials, and leave freakish experiments to 
voluntary and unaided effort. Let us stimulate local 
interest and the sense of parental responsibility. These 
have both a wonderfully wholesome effect in checking the 
vagaries of the faddist. Few are aware how far these vagaries 
go. Not long ago I had a complaint from a teacher of 
thirty-five years’ standing that he was obliged to use up 
his Saturday holiday in going to the county town to be 
instructed in the art of card-box construction, which he was 
afterwards to impart to his pupils. The idiot who had 
suggested it no doubt believed himself a heaven-sent 
educational pioneer. There are thousands like him. 

There is a great reforming work here, calling for all 
the energy, the sympathy, and the zeal of our younger 
politicians. There is no reforming work more arduous than 
that which attacks abuses of recent growth which have 
managed to clothe themselves in the garb of benevolent 
and enthusiastic progress. He who would undertake that 
work must be prepared to bring to severe judgment all 
the oracular utterances of pretentious cant. He must 
choose his own course, unappalled by the shocked amaze- 
ment of those whose chosen arena he invades and whose 
cherished prejudices he flouts. He must cultivate simplicity 
of aim: he must arouse zeal and enthusiasm: he must 
stimulate the energy of self-help. These things have only to 
be re-awakened in our country, where in the past they have 
achieved so much. And this new-comer, as Minister for 
Education, might now harness all these old allies to new and 
more hopeful efforts which have become possible by developed 
intelligence and enhanced opportunity, towards which the 
nation is prepared to give generous financial support, so 
long as its generosity is not abused. Above all, he must 
have courage enough to tackle boldly the worst enemy of 
efficiency—the bogey of organized cant. 


HENRY CRAIK 


CHSAR AND CATULLUS 


SCENE I. 
THE Roman Forum, NoOvEMBER, 55 B.c. 


Gaus VALERIUS CATULLUS and PUBLIUS CRASSUS, son of 
the Triumvir, meet. 


CaTuLLus. Whitest of white days that brings you 
back again to us! But tell me, what has happened ? what 
has brought you? Tell me that first, and then there are six 
hundred other things I long to ask you, about World’s End, 

Crassus. It is very simple, Gaius. You know that 
my father is just starting for Syria—well, I hated leaving 
Cesar; but my father needs me most, and I had to come. 

I see, said CaTULLUS. But is it not all plain sailing in 
the East ? Those Parthian marauders will never face the 
Roman legions. Surely it’s a more difficult job, a bigger 
thing, in Gaul and Britain. Sea-fights on the Atlantic, 
and great rollers three to a mile. Those are the sights I 
should love to see myself, but there is not much chance of 
Cesar making me his A.D.C. I am told he reads my verses. 

He does indeed, said Crassus; and that is one thing 
I must get off my conscience before I go. Believe me, he 
is the greatest man alive, and the most generous. And he 
is the best judge of greatness in others: and he speaks of 
you as the first of living poets, in whom above all others 
Rome finds a voice. You, forgive me, are blinded by 
prejudice, and—forgive me again—shamelessly and _ cease- 
lessly you throw mud with both hands in the hope that 
some of it will stick. I am speaking in deadly earnest 
to-day. I will tell you why: it is because I feel that both 
you and Cesar matter intensely to Rome, and I would 
give anything, I would give my life, to see you reconciled. 
I feel it is possible that if I let this opportunity slip I may 
never have another. I would say to no one else what I 
am going to say to you, and I say it to you because there is 
nothing in the world which I desire more than your recon- 
ciliation to Cesar—I say it to you now, because I may 
never see you again. Believe me, the Parthians are no 
contemptible enemies: and my father is an elderly man. 
His fighting days ended nearly twenty years ago, and the 
tactics which were admirably successful against Spartacus 
in Italy will be worse than useless against the Parthians. 
Can an elderly man realize that, except by the event? 
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Anyhow, for good fortune or for ill, my place is by my 
father’s side, and I left the finest general in the world and 
the most generous friend conceivable because it is my duty 
not to fail my father in his need. I like to think that 
Cesar was sorry to part with me, and to know that he told 
me I was right to go. He kissed me when we parted, and 
whispered that he was proud of me. Do you think I could 
say this even to you, unless for an object ? My object is 
that you should realize his greatness and his goodness ; 
that you should see him as he is. You cannot unsay what 
ou have said: your words once written abide; but at 
east henceforth you can be silent about Cesar, if you 
cannot bring yourself to praise him. We shall not meet 
again for many months, if all goes well; if things go ill, 
the gods only know when and where we shall meet. Will 
you promise me, dear Gaius, not to revile Cesar any more ? 
or if you cannot promise me that, promise me at least to 
think over what I have said. 

Yes, said CatuLuvus, I will promise the second, but not 
the first—at least not now. Because Cesar has been good 
and kind to you, I can’t forgive the man who has betrayed 
the republic, who is bent on ending the republic. I would 
not have his friendship if he offered it. I am no soldier, 
and I don’t expect to die fighting for Rome; but while I 
have a hand to wield a pen I will wield it in defence of 
liberty. He may be our only general: perhaps he is; but 
at least there is one civilian who is not afraid of him. 
Forgive me, dear Publius; it is unpardonable that I should 
lose my temper when I am on the point of losing you. For 
I have just had a summons from my father to Verona: he 
gives no reason, but insists on my coming at once; and 
since he is the best of fathers I must obey. While my 
brother lived, it did not matter so much; but now I am 
the only son. I start for Verona this afternoon. Good-bye, 
and the gods bless you. 


SCENE II. 
THE HovusE OF THE ELDER CATULLUS AT VERONA. 


The younger CATULLUS enters the atrium and calls “* Father.” 
The elder CaTULLUS comes quickly from the tablinum and 
welcomes his son. 


FatHer. At last! I feared you would be too late; 
but thank goodness you have come in time. 
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Son. Father, in time for what ? 

FatTHER. My old friend, my best of friends, Casy 
himself, is here. I only knew that he was coming a fork 
night ago, when his letter reached me with a very special 
wish expressed at the end of it that he might be allowed 
the privilege of making your acquaintance. He knows only 
too well—as I know only too well—what you have written; 
but—what was his phrase ?—he cannot, unhappily, forget 
your words, but very gladly he would forgive them, if you 
would suffer him to do so. But you will see him in a moment 
himself. For we dine at three: Czsar, Mamurra, and 
myself, alone; and he starts for Gaul at four. 


Enter Cmsar from the garden behind the house. 


CzsarR (who has overheard the last words). Not at fou, 
my friend, but five minutes to four. But surely this is he, 
your son ?— 


If that which is the heart’s desire be told 
Unhoped for, it is joy beyond the rest. 


But no, I am afraid that “‘ unhoped for” is hardly true, 
because it was my very special request to your father that 
he should beg you to come. But all the rest of the poem 
is as true as it is lovely, my dear boy of genius, if your 
father’s oldest friend may venture to tell you the truth to 
your face. So I am to have the thing, which I had almost 
ceased to hope for, after all. Let me see, old friend, we dine 
at once, do we not ? and the party consists of 

Yourself, said Caruttus, Mamurra, and me; you told 
me to invite no one else. 

Of course, I remember, said Casar; but now your son 
has come. 

He will have the second couch to himself, said CaTULLUS. 

Forgive me, said Cmsar; I know a better way. 
Mamurra will not dine with us. The fact is, my dear 
friend and my dear friend’s son, Mamurra is a military 
man, and military men as a rule have little appreciation 
of literary talent, particularly if it has devoted itself to 
attacking them. Of course, Mamurra himself never reads a 
line of poetry, but when he hears someone in the camp 
quoting 

Who could abide it ? Who could bear to see 
(A rake, a shark, a gambler, only he !) 


Mamurra master of whatever store 
Gaul the long-tressed and Britain owned before ? 
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he does not take it exactly in the right way. I don’t defend 
him: he ought, of course, to be able to appreciate poetry 
fr poetry's sake, and the poetry is unexceptionable. 
Unfortunately, he is no judge of poetry, but that is a 
sldier’s way. And then, you see, he has another grievance, 
and here I confess that I feel some sympathy with him. 
Most unfortunately there is a lady in the case, and the 
lady is described—how does it go ?—something after this 


fashion— 


Hail, lady of no light footfall, 

And eyes not black, and nose not small, 
And lips not dry, and hands not long, 
And, truly, not too nice a tongue, 

The Formian bankrupt’s paramour. 


Well, you see, Mamurra, having no literary taste, does not 
appreciate an attack upon his mistress, however good the 
poetry may be. And having a foolish feeling about a 
soldier’s honour, which, I confess, does not appeal to me, 
though I know I am supposed to have said that Czsar’s 
wife must be above suspicion, he would feel perhaps a 
certain géne in the presence, my dear friend, of your son. 
But as your son’s presence is the thing which I most desire, 
and as I look forward intensely to his conversation, I am 
inclined to think that we are better without Mamurra, 
though, in fact, I believe that if we were to ask him, he 
would say that I am making a fuss about nothing and 
that he bears no malice. Anyhow, with my dear friend’s 
permission, we three will dine alone. And if we do not 


Each answer each a thousand times 
In ever-changing lyric strain, 


as we know, and everyone in the world knows, that your 
son and Calvus did, at least it shall be true of us that we 


‘Laughed and drank and laughed again.” 
For myself, I know that the poet of my dreams is here, and 
‘**This makes amends for all the toil we bore,” 


and in my friend’s house, with my friend’s son beside me, 
It will be 
Joy beyond joy to loose the cares that chafe, 


And lay aside the burden of the mind. 
VOL. LXXXVI 16 
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But, Cesar, said the young poet, can you forgive me} 
I never forgive, said Casar ; I forget. 


SCENE III. 


An hour later. The dining-room of the same house. Th 
elder CaTuLLuS has left the room to see that everything i 
in readiness for CHSAR’S departure. 


CzsaR. You love Callimachus, then? That is why 
you are translating him ? 
CaTULLUS. Yes, Cesar, I love him; but that is not my 


real reason for translating him. The fact is he presents 


a way of escape from my own thoughts ; and for me nothin 
except translation is any longer possible. One must bk 
very happy to write poetry, as indeed I used to be when] 
thought that Lesbia loved me. I have sometimes fancied 
that Lesbia might have made me almost as great as Sappho 
was, and is; and yet, not quite that: for even in that 
golden dawn, when I first told Lesbia that I loved her, | 
could find no better, no other words to use than Sappho’ 
own. Sappho’s words to a Lesbian girl: and that is how 
Clodia became Lesbia—a Lesbia who, I think, can never 
die, though Clodia herself in Rome’s alleys is now playing 
her popular part. O Cesar! to think that it should come 
to this, that I should speak of her in such words as these! 
I cannot tell what has induced me to talk of this to you: 
somehow I cannot forget her—and you seem to me to 
understand. 

CmsaR. Indeed, indeed, I think I do; and to help, if 
I could, the son of my old friend, to help one who, if I may 
dare to think and say it, I regard now as my own friend, 
would be my highest happiness. I feel, my dear boy, that 
you are not well, that a change is almost imperative. While 
your father is away, I would say one private word to you. 
Will you not accompany me to Gaul, perhaps to Britain! 
I cannot promise luxury, or even comfort; but I can 
promise you change of scene, and such scenery as cannot 
fail to charm a poet. You shall see the white cliffs of 
Britain from Gaul; you shall cross the ocean if you wish. 
Then there are the Alps and the Rhine, Land’s End and 
Britons. Will you come as an A.D.C., without a single 
duty except the duty, which you owe to us all, of recovering 
your health? If I may add one word about myself, it is 
this: I long for your company. 

CatuLtus. I came to Verona, Cesar, because my father 
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gnt for me, though I did not know the reason of his 
gummons. I came, thinking of you, if at all, with hatred 
—and here I am. I have seen you, and I am conquered : 
true kindness and true greatness are irresistible. Hence- 
forward—no, wait and you shall see. But, indeed, I cannot 
come with you now. Somehow you have made me realize 
what I owe to my father, your friend. My brother, his 
beloved son, died, as you know; I think my father needs 
the presence of his surviving son. Not that he has said it ; 
but in some mysterious way which I cannot explain or 
even understand myself you have made me feel that it 
isso. So for the present, at any rate, I cannot come with 
you to Gaul; much less can I return to Rome. I stay with 
my father at Verona. 


At this moment the elder CaTULLUS enters the room, and says 
to CESAR: 


The horses are here: everything is ready. Mamurra 


waits. 

CasaR. Good-bye, my old friend; and you too, my 
Catullulus, my new and true friend of a day, whose poems 
will outlast 


The days, the months, the years, the centuries. 


‘} Good-bye ; and may all the gods—no, may all things always 


shine for both of you. 


SCENE IV. 
In BRITAIN, ON THE BANKS OF THE THAMES, JULY, 54 B.C. 


A messenger with letters from Rome has just arrived. CSAR 
snatches the packet eagerly from his hand, and runs 
through it impatiently, as uf he were expecting some 
special letter and could not find it. But the letter for 
which he is looking is there, and he has it at last. It is 
from the elder CATULLUS, and these are its contents : 


Greetings to my best of friends. I told you in my last 
letter of my anxiety about my son, and I am afraid that 
Ihave no better news to give you now. He seems to have 
lost interest in the things for which he used to care: he is 
actually listless, and that is the last thing in the world one 
would expect of him. He never writes any poetry now. 
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I said “never”; but there is just the inevitable exception 
which proves the rule. I will tell you everything exactly 
as it happened because I know you are always interested in 
anything that concerns your friends. A few days ago he 
had a letter from Furius or Aurelius—I really forget which; 
one always thinks of them together, and my boy always 
talks of them as if it were a matter of supreme indifference 
whether it were both of them or either of them or neithe 
of them. Anyhow, as far as I can gather from my boy 
—it is not very much, for he does not care to recall the 
past—Clodia has actually been shameless enough to suggest 
a reconciliation. She has discovered, heaven or hell knows 
how, that you and my boy have met, and has jumped, I 
suppose, to the conclusion that you like him. Consequently 
the boy whom she treated so scandalously, and _ jilted so 
heartlessly, becomes in her eyes, as Ceesar’s friend, once 
again a person of importance. So she induced this precious 
pair of parasites, Furius and Aurelius, to hint at the possi- 
bility of lovers’ quarrels ending in the renewal of love, 
How long ago he heard from them I really do not knov, 
and frankly I do not like to ask him. But I think that 
some days, possibly some weeks, have passed since he 
heard. I am certain that the letter was left for a con- 
siderable time unanswered. Yesterday he suddenly asked 
for his tablets, and began to write; and while he wrote his 
eyes sparkled and he looked more like himself than I have 
seen him look for many weeks. But when, after writing 
for a little while, he laid his tablets down, all the fire seemed 
to go out of him, and his face grew deadly white. He asked 
me to see that what he had written was sent to Rome, to 
Furius and Aurelius. I asked him if I might read it first, 
and quite listlessly he said “‘ Yes.” 

After reading it I asked him if I might make a copy of 
the lines and send them to you. At first he flushed and 
said ‘“‘No”; but when I pleaded for “ yes” he whispered, 
“As you will.” I am very thankful, and I believe that 
you also will be very thankful, that he gave me this per 
mission. I do not know whether a father can be a reliable 
critic of his son’s writings, but I give you my view for what 
it is worth: I believe this lyric to be as good as anything 
that he has ever written. I love it for its own sake, but 
even more because in one stanza he makes some amends 
to you for all the vile things which in the ignorance and 
folly of youth he has said about you. He seems to under 
stand all about Britain without having crossed the Alps 
I wonder whether you spoke to him about it. Anyhow, 
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haps some day, even in far-off Britain, those barbarians 
will read the stanza in which he records your exploits. 
Just four little lines, but the little things are so often much 
bigger than the great. I think you yourself have said 
almost the same thing to me. Perhaps I am actually 
quoting you; indeed, [ am sure that I am. I remember 
our very words: “The little Greek memorials are far 
nobler than the walls of Babylon or the pyramids of Egypt.” 
But to come back to him. Indeed, he is hardly ever out of 
my thoughts. J wonder, my dear friend, if you ever pray 
to the gods, apart from the vulgar ritual, the ceremonial 
litanies ? If you ever do, will you remember my son, and 
pray that I may live to see him restored to health? May 
Jupiter, supremely good and great, defend you, and bring 
you back to Rome in triumph. 

The last poem of Catullus was enclosed in the letter. 
Cesar interrupted his reading of the letter to read the lyric. 
And this is what he read : 


Furius, and you, Aurelius, who have vowed 
To follow fearless, though Catullus reach 
Far India ringed with Eastern surge and loud 
With roaring beach, 
Or languid Arabs or Hyrcanians brave, 
Sacae or Parthians ever bearing bows, 
Or where the Nile incarnadines the wave 
And sevenfold flows ; 
Or scale afoot the lofty Alpine bar, 
Viewing the realms that Cesar’s greatness tell, 
Gaul and the Rhine and angry seas afar 
Where Britons dwell ;— 
Oh! you resolved all this with me to bear, 
And what the gods may will in other days, 
A little message to my lady bear, 
No gentle phrase. 
Bid her live on, thrive still with all her train, 
Enfold her hundred minions and enthral, 
Loving none truly, though at whiles she drain 
The lives of all: 
Nor let her look to find my love is there, 
Which now through sin of hers is fall’n indeed, 
As some lone flower touched by the passing share 
That skirts the mead. 


Cesar repeated the words, again and again, to himself, 
hot as a means of committing them to memory, for that 
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was quickly done, but for the joy which he had in dwelling 
upon them. He had forgotten the presence of the mg. 
senger, and stood, as one in a dream, at the door of his 
tent, while his expression varied with the many changes of 
feeling which succeeded one another in the little maste. 
piece. His face reflected first the scorn for the two parasite 
professing to be friends, then the poet’s pride in the ever. 
lasting memorials of Roman victories; he exulted in the 
just disdain of the ungentle message to Lesbia, and in the 
bitterness of that ironical farewell; and when the savage 
insult died away into a sob of self-pity followed by the 
comparison of murdered love to a flower on the edge of 
the field touched by the passing share, Czesar’s voice choked 
and his eyes filled with tears. Suddenly becoming awar 
of the presence of the messenger, he turned on his heel and 
passed into his tent. 


SCENE V. 
Srx Weeks LATER. 
At the litile port of Itiwm, not far from Boulogne. 


Cesar, having crossed the Channel, has just landed on the 
coast of Gaul. He asks eagerly for his letters, and waits 
impatiently till they arrive from the neighbouring camp. 
Mamurra, his Chief of Staff, is with him. In front of a 
tent a table has been hastily improvised by some soldiers 
from a couple of planks, and the two sit down on opposite 
sides. At this moment a soldier arrives with the expected 
despatches and letters. Cesar sorts them rapidly, passing 
some to Mamurra, but reserving the larger half for himself. 
He then opens the letters with feverish haste, only reading 
through afew of them. As for the despatches, after glancing 
at them, he pushes them across the table to Mamurra, who 
is dealing with his pile more methodically, without any sign 
of emotion. Suddenly Mamurra smiles rather grimly and 
exclaims: ‘“‘ The young Catullus is dead; Vatinius says 80 
in this letter.” Then he pushes the letter across the table 
to Cesar, who sits silent and motionless. Mamurra looks 
at him with astonishment, laughs uneasily, and adds: “ Of 
course, I know you are his father’s friend, and are sory 
for him; that’s natural. But——’ Here he broke off, 
for Cesar was trembling from head to foot, and his eyes 
grew suddenly dim. ‘ The falling sickness,’”? Mamurra mut- 
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tered to himself, and with the help of the sentry on guard 
carried Cesar into the tent. ‘‘ Leave us,” said Mamurra 
to the sentry, and began gently chafing Czesar’s hands and 
forehead. Presently the sick man opened his eyes, and 
looked wearily and giddily around him. Mamurra knelt by 
his side and whispered: “‘I am so sorry; I had no notion 
you would mind so much.” Cesar closed his eyes again, 
and then murmured, as a man might murmur in a dream: 
“T never mind things which are beyond all remedy.” Then 
once more he opened his eyes, raised his head, stared at 
Mamurra’s anxious face, and said, slowly and deliberately : 
“But I would sooner have lost the tenth legion.” 


HuGcu MAcNAGHTEN 


A LAWN TENNIS TOUR AOROSS 
THE ATLANTIC 


Tue British Ladies’ Lawn Tennis Team returned triumphantly 
from their tour in Canada and the U.S.A. on board the 
R.M.S. Mauretania, arriving at Plymouth on September 7th, 
Our aim and object was to try and retain the Wightman 
Cup, the first trophy of international character to be com. 
peted for in the history of ladies’ lawn tennis. It is confined 
to the American and British teams, at present, and was 
presented in 1923 by Mrs. Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman— 
who for many years has been one of the leading players in 
the U.S.A. 

The reader may remember that we won the cup this 
year by the odd match, and may be interested to hear of 
our experiences and the difficulties to be overcome during 
our tour, which lasted some nine weeks, of which I am 
told little has appeared in the British Press outside Mr, 
Wallis Myers’s always attractive accounts in the Daily 
Telegraph. 

The International match for the Wightman Cup takes 
place alternately in each country, irrespective of who are 
the present holders. This is an excellent condition, for it 
ensures that the teams of each country have their fair 
share of travelling and experience, and also that enthusiasts 
in each country have an opportunity of seeing the play every 
other year. The contest consists of seven matches—five 
Singles and two Doubles. The first and second singles 
players of both teams each play two singles, and the third 
strings each play one. Both teams have two doubles pairs, 
who each play one match. This programme should test 
the merits of both teams thoroughly. 

In 1923—the opening year—the Cup was competed for 
in America, and the British team lost by seven matches 
to love at the great new Stadium, Forest Hills, New York. 

This was a bad beginning to a new venture, which every- 
body had hoped would be very popular and of great interest 
in the lawn tennis world. 

In 1924 the American ladies came to England, in full 
force, to defend the Cup they had won the previous year— 
only to meet, in their turn, with heavy defeat, the result 
being six matches to one for Great Britain, who only lost 
one of the Doubles. There was then considerable discussion 
as to whether the International match would ever really 
be a success, as the visiting teams did not seem capable of 
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overcoming the climatic problems, and were obviously 
mable to do themselves justice in another hemisphere. 
But this year’s result demonstrates that a team can play as 
well or even better in a strange land than at home, provided 
the difficulties are tackled in a business-like way. Un- 
questionably the knowledge gained by the experiences of 
our 1923 team across the Atlantic paved the way to our 
victory this year. 

Two years ago we went straight to America, and fell 
right into one of the hottest of heat waves of that summer, 
which took the sting out of our game for many days to come. 
This year we went to Canada first, with the idea of gradually 
getting acclimatized before the all-important match took 

lace. 

; The selection of the team must have been a very difficult 
proposition for the powers that be, but the result was entirely 
satisfactory. Mrs. Lambert Chambers was our captain, 
and filled the post in a manner that can only be described 
as ideal. She had the happy knack of creating just the 
right spirit of enthusiasm during our somewhat strenuous 
and nerve-shaking ordeal; and though at times we may 
have felt overweighted by our responsibilities, our captain 
never allowed us to forget that we were playing for the fun 
of the game, which added immensely to our enjoyment of 
our various contests. 

Miss E. H. Harvey and Miss E. L. Colyer were selected for 
Doubles play, and very successful they were. Miss Harvey 
had previously partnered Mrs. Chambers in a number of tourna- 
ments in England and the Riviera with great success, and 
in the United States she certainly enhanced her reputation. 

Miss Colyer is as graceful and quick a Doubles player 
as one could ever wish to see. Her service and overhead 
play are wonderful, and on the whole her ground strokes 
are steady, and, speaking as one who has played with her 
in several important matches, I regard her as a very fine 
player and a most delightful partner. 

_ As a Singles player, Miss Joan Fry has suddenly come 
Into prominence by her wonderful performance in reaching 
the Final at Wimbledon at the first attempt, where she 
found herself pitted against the irresistible Suzanne Lenglen, 
whose play this year was positively “uncanny.” Miss Fry’s 
Improvement during the past year is quite unique, as also 
is her activity and powers of endurance on the court. A 
good eye, a strong right arm, and plenty of energy have 
brought her to the front at the age of nineteen; and when 
she has mastered some varieties of strokes she will indeed 
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be a very difficult person to beat, and she will do this, 
because she is a determined learner. 

I was the remaining member of the team, and with the 
experiences of 1923 to help me, I hoped to do better on this 
occasion. 

Mr. J. A. Batley was our very excellent manager, and 
his careful study of all our needs was keenly appreciated 
by all of us. Mr. Lambert Chambers also came on the 
trip and thus made our party up to seven—a very lucky 
number. 

Having collected the necessary lawn tennis kit, and 4 
wardrobe suitable to heat waves—if possible—we, and our 
many trunks and suitcases, set off from Euston on July 10th. 
We embarked on the R.M.S. Aurania that afternoon, little 
realizing what was in store for us. Abstracts from the log 
show that on July 12th, 13th, and 14th we had gales and 
heavy head seas, when most of us retired to our cabins to 
lead a melancholy existence on dry biscuits. A very washed- 
out party disembarked at Quebec on July 18th and went 
to the Chateau Frontenac, one of the most famous, and some 
say the best, hotel in the world. It was very comfortable, 
though somewhat overcrowded at the height of the holiday 
season. 

We had a wonderful time in Canada, visiting the four 
big cities of the east—Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, and 
Toronto. The climate in Canada can be very hot, but 
during our fortnight’s visit it was quite cold and occasionally 
wet. The majority of Canadian lawn tennis courts are 
made of clay, very light in colour, in fact almost the same 
tone as a lawn tennis ball, and we all found it extremely 
difficult to see the ball. There are a few red En-tout-cas 
courts, and at Montreal there are several excellent grass 
courts, on which we played. 

The Canadian players are good and tremendously keen, 
and a series of matches against them and exhibition games 
among ourselves had been planned. We played against Mrs. 
Bickle and Mrs. Coke, who hail from Toronto, and Miss Segar, 
who has played in tournaments over here and is the best 
player in Montreal. At Ottawa we met two young and pro- 
mising players in Miss Phoebe Grierson and Miss Moya 
Bremner—both of whom entered in the National Champion- 
ships at Forest Hills. The Spalding ball was provided for us 
in view of the fact that in the States we should be exclusively 
playing with this ball. We didn’t like it at all to begin with. 
It gets up very high—especially on the clay courts, and 
seemed to fly off the racket in an extraordinary way. The 
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Spalding ball is, of course, more highly inflated than any 
pall we play with over here, but after a time we found that 
we could hit it hard and still keep it in court, and so our 
lay became much faster. On coming home the English 
balls seem to sit rather heavily on one’s racket. 

Our stay in Canada enabled us to have some valuable 
practice, and we also became initiated in the mysteries of 
such things as clams, corn on the cob, and all kinds of iced 
drinks and delicacies. The Canadians are exceedingly hos- 
pitable, and we made many friends, all of whom were only 
too anxious to show us the many places of interest. 

On August 3rd we left Toronto for New York. We 
had an all-night journey, and were met the following morning 
by Mr. Mersereau, the President of the U.S.L.T.A., 
Mr. Myrick, Mr. Stewart Johnston, the President of the 
West Side L.T.C., and several others, who took us to the 
Hotel Vanderbilt, where we were given excellent accom- 
modation on the fifteenth floor. The Hotel Vanderbilt is 
the rendezvous for lawn tennis players of all nationalities, 
when visiting New York. The West Side L.T.C., Forest 
Hills, is about fifteen minutes by train from New York, 
ie. about the distance of Wimbledon from London. There 
are some fourteen or fifteen grass courts, of which three 
are enclosed by the huge stand, with seating accommodation 
for about fifteen thousand, 

It is not a covered stand, like the Centre Court at Wimble- 
don, and must be terribly hot for the spectators on a grilling 
afternoon. The courts in the stadium are good, though I 
think on the whole there were more false bounds than one 
gets on the Centre Court at Wimbledon. The grass is coarser 
than that of Wimbledon, and certainly stands the strain of 
concentrated play very well. The outer courts were not 
very good, large patches of bare ground appearing in many 
places, but doubtless in time under such capable manage- 
ment they will improve. 

Reports of the matches were sent out continuously while 
play was in progress by transmitters fixed up in the 
press box. 

All the competitors are very well looked after at Forest 
Hills, the dressing-rooms being large and comfortable. 
Down on the courts were towels and pails of iced water 
and barley water, oranges and lemons, surgical plaster, and 
In fact everything that any player might conceivably want. 

We had ten days’ practice before the match, which was 
fixed for August 14th and 15th. Both teams had special 
times allotted to them for playing on the Centre Courts, 
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and we gradually found ourselves getting more used to the 
balls, the courts, and the heat. It was almost exciting 
to weigh before and after a match, as one invariably lost 
anything from three to five lbs. in an afternoon, so great 
was the heat. Another trial was mosquitoes, which were 
persistent and poisonous. 

Mrs. Lambert Chambers, the captain, decided to play 
our team as follows: Miss Fry and myself for two singles, 
each, and Mrs. Chambers herself in one single. Miss Colyer 
and myself for one double, and Mrs. Chambers and Miss 
Harvey for the other. 

Our opponents were Miss Helen Wills and Mrs. Mallory 
for two singles each, and Miss Eleanor Goss for one single, 
Miss Brown, their captain, and Miss Wills for one double, 
and Mrs. Mallory and Mrs. Bundy for the other. 

Mrs. Bundy came over to Wimbledon in 1905, as Miss 
May Sutton, and captured our Championship. She came 
again the following year and was beaten by Mrs. Chambers 
(then Miss Douglass), but Miss Sutton returned in 1907 
and again won. In those days she had a wonderful forehand 
drive, but although her drive is not so formidable to-day, 
she is still a very excellent player. Miss Mary Brown 
ranked as the second best lady in the United States last year. 
She is the only member of the American team who has 
never been to Wimbledon, and I hope that we have the 
pleasure of welcoming her there next year. 

Friday, August 14th, turned out to be a warm and humid 
day, and the physical strain on the players was fairly severe. 

The first match was between Mrs. Mallory and myself, 
and ended in a victory for me—by two sets to one. We were 
both rather exhausted by the end of the second set, but a 
change of shoes and stockings during the ten minutes’ interval, 
which is an American institution, did much to restore my 
energy, and I returned for the third set feeling much stronger. 

Miss Helen Wills and Miss Joan Fry were next on the 
programme, and the second set of their match proved to 
be full of thrills. Miss Wills won the first set 6—0, with 
Miss Fry playing rather nervously. In the second set 
Miss Fry suddenly found her form and ran away with the 
first four games in brilliant manner, Miss Wills, however, 
playing very steadily, gradually caught up, drew level at 
five all, and ran out at 7—5, but I think she was a little 
lucky not to lose the set. The crowd were enthusiastic 
over this match and gave both players a great ovation. 

The third match was a double in which Mrs. Chambers 
and Miss Harvey defeated Mrs. Mallory and Mrs. Bundy 
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in two sets. Mrs. Chambers was wonderfully steady, and 
Miss Harvey did some useful work at the net. Thus, at 
the end of the first day, England led by two matches to one. 

The struggle was resumed on Saturday afternoon before 
six thousand spectators, and we gained another victory 
when Mrs. Chambers defeated Miss Goss, in three sets 
(7—5, 3—6, 6—1); Mrs. Chambers won on her wonderful 
strategy. Her placing was deadly accurate and Miss Goss 
found herself careering up to the net for drop shots and 
then chasing to the base line for lobs. Miss Goss is equipped 
with every stroke and has a very hard service, but she made 
too many errors during her match with Mrs. Chambers. 
It was a notable triumph for the English Captain, who had 
not appeared in singles for six years. 

The score stood at three matches to one in our favour 
when Miss Wills and I took the floor. 

The first two sets were not exciting. We each won one, 
but the loser only scored one game. But the third set was 
one of the most exciting and enjoyable that I have ever 
played, though perhaps a little disappointing from my 
point of view. Miss Wills made beautiful ground strokes 
and her back-hand passing shots were perfectly executed 
and deadly. I went up to the net whenever possible, and 
won most of my points by volleying. I missed a couple 
of “sitters ’’ at most critical moments, and I think lost the 
match on account of these. Possibly tiredness and over- 
anxiousness were responsible, but anyhow there they were 
and Miss Wills was quick to press home her advantage 
and won the deciding set at 9—7. 

Mrs. Mallory, playing at the top of her form, beat Miss 
Fry by 6—3, 6—0, thus bringing the teams level at three 
matches all. 

The final match (Miss Helen Wills and Miss Mary K. 
Browne v. Miss Colyer and myself) was somewhat marred 
by the attitude of the spectators, whose patriotic fervour 
made them somewhat noisy. They were kept waiting for 
the match to begin, which they strongly resented, and made 
adverse comments on the play of their own team, and were 
inclined to disagree loudly with the perfectly good decisions 
of the linesmen, all of which rather spoilt what might 
have been a capital game. Miss Colyer was brilliant, and 
we were playing well together. We won the first nine games 
before our opponents managed to score, and eventually 
won the match 6—0, 6—3. 

The Wightman Cup was presented then and there to 
Mrs. Lambert Chambers, amidst much enthusiasm from 
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the spectators, who quickly recovered their natural good 
humour. Throughout the matches they had been most 
generous in their applause and really enthusiastic over the 
play of the British team—which was an immense help to 
us—and many were the congratulations received by Mrs, 
Chambers on the success of her team. 

Monday, August 17th, saw the start of the Ladies’ 
National Singles and Doubles Championship. All members 
of the British team survived two rounds of singles. Miss 
Harvey and Miss Colyer were the first to drop out, the 
former to Miss Ryan and the latter to Miss Penelope Ander. 
son, one of America’s most promising players. 

Miss Fry met Miss Mary Browne in the third round and 
won a brilliant victory in the third set. Miss Browne scored 
the first set and led 3—0 in the second, when Miss Fry 
started a perfect hurricane of hard drives which Miss Browne 
could not cope with. In the third set Miss Fry played fine 
tennis, but she had to work hard to win at 6—3. 

The following day Miss Fry played Miss Wills and started 
off in fine form winning the first set 6—3. But the effort 
cost her too much energy and Miss Wills won the next two 
sets (6—0, 6—3) with hard and well-placed drives. 

Mrs. Chambers had another strenuous struggle with 
Miss Goss, in the fourth round, but this time the American 
girl was successful. 

Miss Ryan, who had been away from her native land 
for thirteen years, returned this year at the invitation of 
the U.S.A. Lawn Tennis Association to compete in the 
Championships. When Miss Ryan has associated herself 
with American lawn tennis again, she will almost certainly 
be asked to play in their team, and will be a formidable 
addition. 

Miss Ryan and I met in the fourth round, and had three 
strenuous sets, ending in my favour (3—6, 7—5, 6—2). 
I found great difficulty in dealing with my opponent’s cut 
shots, which she played with unerring accuracy during the 
first two sets. But in the third set the strain began to tell 
on her; she had been in the doctor’s hands for more than 
a week, and she made many mistakes, whereas I seemed 
to be playing more steadily. 

In the semi-final of the Ladies’ Singles Championship I 
met Mrs. Mallory, and once more we had a thoroughly 
enjoyable and exciting three-set match. I managed to 
scramble home at 8—6 in the final set, but I was perilously 
near losing on several occasions. It is amazing how in- 
finitely better Mrs. Mallory plays in America than she ever 
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does over here. She takes the ball so quickly off the ground, 
and hits it so low over the net, that her passing shots are 
more difficult to volley than any other player’s. 

The final between Miss Wills and myself was rather a 
disappointing game. Neither of us was playing well, except 
during the latter part of the final set, when my opponent 
had a brilliant hard-hitting streak. The score was 3—6, 
6-0, 6—2 in favour of Miss Wills, making her third suc- 
cessive victory in the National Championships—a great 
achievement. 

In the Doubles Miss Colyer and I unfortunately lost to 
Mrs. Jessup and Miss Goss, who were in fine form. The 
ultimate winners were Miss Browne and Miss Wills, who 
beat Miss Ryan and Mrs. Bundy in the final. 

Thus the Ladies’ Championships came to a close, and the 
British team said good-bye to New York and went to Boston 
to compete in the Mixed Doubles Championship. It was 
also a welcome opportunity of seeing some first-class men’s 
tennis. The National Doubles Championship was the chief 
event at Boston, being won by Mr. R. N. Williams and Mr. 
Vincent Richards, who defeated the Australians, Mr. Patter- 
son and Mr. Hawkes in the final. The most notable thing 
was the tremendous services of nearly every player in that 
tournament. Outright winners were scored by terrific 
swipes, over and over again, and not only by the first-class 
players. It was quite a revelation. 

We all had good partners for the Mixed Doubles, Mrs. 
Chambers played with Manuel Alonso, Miss Colyer with 
M. Brugnon, Miss Fry with M. Lacoste, Miss Harvey with 
Mr. Vincent Richards, and myself with Mr: Hawkes. 

Mr. Hawkes is a left-handed player, with a very useful 
kicking service, and we had a most successful partnership, 
defeating Mr. Tilden and Mrs. Mallory in the semi-final, 
and Miss Harvey and Mr. Richards in the final. 

Throughout our tour in Canada and the U.S.A. we 
met with the utmost kindness, consideration, and cordiality ; 
our tennis has benefited by our experiences, and altogether 
we had a wonderful time. Writing in the National Review, 
which does not always see eye to eye with the Americans 
in graver matters, I would specially emphasize the thoroughly 
sporting attitude of the great galleries, that naturally and 
properly wished their own side to win, but always made 
us feel thoroughly at home by their friendly and most 
generous demeanour which contributed so much to our 
enjoyment of our tour. 

K. McKane 
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Kipuine’s well-known line refers to giving your heart to 
a dog to tear; substitute the word “ pet,” and include 
under that heading all the creatures that can make their 
way into your affections, and the line is the truest that 
ever was written; for there is only one thing more certain 
than “death and rent-day,” and that is a pet is bound, 
sooner or later, to come to a bad end. The few exceptions 
prove the rule. Of the many pets I have had, what a 
number have come to an untimely or violent end! Some, 
it is true, have lived to a ripe old age and died of senile 
decay, like Rognvald Petersen, the Orkney vole, and Jack, 
the thrush, but these are the exceptions. There was old 
Hooter, the brown owl, who put off the inevitable for ten 
long years, only to have one day a dispute with a terrier 
and be worsted in the conflict; there was Toby, the fox- 
cub, the most delightful of mischievous babies, who ran 
away when six months old and was never seen again; there 
was Topsy, the hare, the tamest, most lovable, and yet 
the most foolish of creatures, who showed his brainlessness 
by leaping from a bedroom window, to break his back in the 
fall. Poor Topsy, I could weep now at the memory. And 
there was Samuel Whiskers, the common rat, who had been 
reared by the cat, to become one of the most intelligent 
and dearest of pets: he went off for an outing one night, 
only to return bitten from head to foot by the wild rats. 
His wounds ‘took bad ways,” and though he lingered for 
two months, there was a funeral at last, when more than 
one eye was damp. 

Long indeed is the list of the pets, of their tribulations, 
and of ours. Looming prominently among the memories 
is that of Billie Polecat. Billie was one of a litter of half: 
bred polecats, his father having been a real Welsh polecat 
and his mother a domestic ferret. He was sensible and 
intelligent far beyond the average ferret, but the blood of 
the wild polecats ran in his veins, and made him a virile 
restless creature. It was all right if I exercised him daily, 
or if he was employed rabbiting, but let him be idle, and 
he must be in mischief. No cage or enclosure would keep 
him in then, for he would bite his way through wire netting 
as if it were gossamer. Sometimes he simply trotted into 
the house, apparently in search of someone to play with 
(he loved a game), as on the Sunday when he came hopping 
into the drawing-room to the consternation of assembled 
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visitors; and sometimes he went off a-hunting. One ex- 

dition ended in a stoat trap. The man who had set it 
came in fear for me: “‘ That there gert polecat was in it, 
an’ he was that fierce he dunner go a-nigh him!” Poor 
Billie! He lay quite still while I pressed down the spring, 
then crept into my arms and lay there licking his sore foot all 
theway home. The injured foot kept him quiet for awhile, yet 
it was not long before he was out again, and spent a hectic 
night in the hen-pen. When the morning light revealed the 
slaughter, others also had a hectic time, for six good Wyan- 
dotte pullets lay in their gore. Henceforward Billie was 
allowed the use of a loosebox, the well-fitting door of which 
defied even his efforts. He was four and a half years old 
when the end came, when he succumbed to a bad throat, 
due, I believe, to the after effects of a rat-bite, for the swelling 
appeared just where he had been nipped. 

A little prior to Billie’s appearance on the scene the 
great pets had been a pair of badger cubs, Diana and Jemima 
Muggins by name. The latter was a surly young person, 
though she would let me handle her, but Diana was a dear, 
and followed me about like a dog. She was of a cheerful, 
light-hearted disposition, and when not romping with the 
spaniel or retriever, would make me her playmate; but if I 
did not respond properly she would give me a friendly nip 
in the calf of the leg to wake me up—it generally did, too ! 
Alas! one evening Diana felt the call of the wild, the woods 
beckoned her, and she went, without even a glance for me. 
Jemima without her was more surly than ever, so one day 
I took her to the great badger earth in the woods and 
restored her to her wild relatives. 

It is strange how real and potent a power the “call of 
the wild’? is to the creatures of the wild. You may take 
them as wee, helpless babies, rear them, and cosset them, 
make them your friends, give them a warm home, comfort, 
and good living, to say nothing of loving care, but sooner or 
later they want to be off. Toby was but six months old 
when she vanished. One moment she was scampering 
about the house, rushing upstairs to my father’s dressing- 
room, to eat the bootlaces out of his boots (she loved por- 
poise-hide bootlaces, but they never failed to make her 
bilious !), down again to dance upon a cushion flung upon 
the drawing-room floor, and then out into the garden to 
chase the cats, when she galloped off into the shrubbery, 
a8 she had done many a hundred times before, and was never 
nen To this day I have no idea what became of 
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Then take the case of a young starling, which I had 
rescued from a cottager’s cage; it was so tame it would 
sit on your hand as you walked about outside, yet left fre. 
it was seen to take wing and fly away, going straight as far 
as the eye could see. 

And, of course, there was Aaron, the otter, whose story 
has been told in these pages, who left me when twelve 
months old to elope with a wild otter, since when she (the 
feminine pronoun is not a mistake) has never been seen, | 
have dreamt of her coming home followed by seventeen (!) 
cubs, but alas! the dream has not come true. There is 
little hope once a pet has reverted to the wild of it coming 
back to those who reared it. Whether Moses, her sister, 
who is still with me, has any desire to follow Aaron’s example, 
I cannot say. I only know that she thinks nothing at all 
of the nice young dog-cub I am rearing as a mate for her, 
Tommy Romeo, who has a name more or less suitable to 
his sex, is a charming youngster, perfectly domesticated, 
and as tame as a dog or cat, but as yet he cannot win his 
way into the good graces of that crusty (crusty only where 
he is concerned) old spinster Moses. She hates him, and 
undoubtedly would kill him if she could get hold of him 
He squeaks and whimpers when he sees her, evidently 
imploring to be allowed to go to her, but she pours forth a 
series of angry growls that would frighten anything. Part 
of her annoyance is, I believe, due to jealousy, for she is 
devoted to me, and hates to see Tommy in my arms. 

Another case of running away was that of the poor 
Coon. He was a very nice racoon, a charming fellow, though 
rather wild when he first came to me, but this he soon got 
over, and became exceedingly tame. With his grey fur 
and striped face he looked rather like a badger, but his 
bushy ringed tail was reminiscent of a fine tom-cat. I used 
to take him about on a lead, for I never quite liked to trust 
him loose, and like all the racoons he had an amusing habit 
of taking any treasure-trove to the water and washing it. 
Food and everything was turned over and over in his hand: 
like paws, but those hand-like paws were also useful for 
pulling at wire netting. One night the poor old Coon ripped 
a hole in the wire netting on the top of his quarters, climbed 
out and wandered off. I hunted him around the farm and 
far and wide across the countryside, but was too late to 
save a tragedy. A farmer saw something grey sitting m 
an ivy-clad tree, took it for a wandering cat, and shot 
the poor Coon. 

Just as bad was the case of Ben, the raven. A pair of 
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young ravens had been given me, so I installed them in 
the backyard, clipping their wings to prevent them flying 
about and getting into mischief. As a matter of fact, 
they were always in mischief, pulling the cat’s tail, or 
annoying the cook, or something or other, but the clipped 
wings prevented them carrying their mischief far afield, 
that is until one summer, after they had been in residence 
five or six years, when I failed to notice that Ben was moult- 
ing fast, and had grown a new outfit of wing feathers. His 
primaries had practically all come down, when he spread 
his wings to try them, and tried them to such good effect 
that he flew over the wall and away into the trees. Not 
satisfied with that, he winged his way far afield, to a wood 
six miles away; but being unaccustomed to earning his own 
living, he soon got famishedly hungry. A man came along 
with a gun over his arm, and carrying a rabbit. The rabbit 
immediately caught Ben’s eye. Had he not eaten many 
ajoint of rabbit meat ? So he flew down to meet the keeper, 
in the happy belief it was for him. The man acting on the 
time-honoured maxim of his kind, which is to shoot anything 
strange or unusual—how different would be our English 
fauna if the gamekeeper had never been invented !—had his 
gun up at once, and that was the end of Ben. I found his 
poor stuffed remnants set up in a neighbouring farmhouse, 
where I let those few poor feathers stay. 

The fact that Ben became so hungry that he flew to a 
complete stranger raises a point that is not always realized, 
which is that many birds and animals which have been 
reared in captivity and more or less domesticated are totally 
incapable of earning their own living, in consequence it is 
4 most cruel thing, should you get tired of them, to turn 
them out into the world to fend for themselves. Take as 
an example a fine female brown owl I had. As a tiny 
owlet she had fallen from the nest in a hollow tree, been 
picked up by some kindly people who reared her, but, as 
80 often happens, they got tired of looking after her. Hear- 
ing I had an owl, they offered her to me as a companion for 
Hooter, and thinking he would be glad of a mate I accepted 
her. At first Hooter thought nothing at all of the lady, 
and proved a regular wife-beater; but in time he became 
reconciled to her, they mated, nested, and reared an owlet. 
Not wishing to have the maintenance of three owls on my 
hands, I decided the baby would have to make his own 
way in the world. With much trouble I induced him to 
do so, but for many weeks food was put out nightly for 
him, Shortly after occurred the tragic murder of Hooter, 
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leaving the old lady a widow. Thinking it would be a 
kindly deed, I bundled her out to join her son and hei 
in the trees. But the poor thing only moped around, and 
within a week I had her back indoors. Three times was 
she set at liberty, but each time had to be taken up again, 
coming back nearly starved and very miserable. Now | 
know better, and would never dream of trying to release 
an owl that had lived all its life under human care. 

The truth of the matter is that when one takes some wild 
creature and makes of it a pet, one saddles oneself with a 
responsibility which cannot in common honesty to that bird 
or beast be escaped. Henceforward your duty is to care 
for it, not to get tired of it and turn it defenceless out into 
the world, or send it off to the Zoo, or leave it to the tender 
mercies of servants. You took it from its natural lot and 
happy life to please your whim, and you have a duty to 
preserve it from trouble and miseries, which are too often 
the lot of the captive, especially when the novelty has worn 
off, or the pretty baby has grown up into a more or less 
ordinary middle-aged creature. 

At this point I can imagine the reader exclaiming, 
“But there is always the Zoo! One can always send an 
animal there!” You can, that is true, but would you 
envy the lot of a pampered pet, which has known nothing 
but love, individual care, good feeding, and every comfort, 
thrust into the crowded collection in the Gardens, where 
it is but a unit, and personal attention is necessarily nil, 
where in fact it is but an exhibit for the crowd to stare at?! 
I should prefer to shoot it—it would be truest mercy. 

But this is wandering from the subject in hand, namely 
the different birds and beasts that I have made my friends, 
yet they have not all been “birds and beasts,” for some 
have been more lowly creatures, and snakes, frogs, toads, 
blindworms, and lizards figure on the list. What excite- 
ment there was at the breakfast table one morning when 
the post came in bringing an interesting looking parcel, 
and on the string being cut two nice grass snakes were 
revealed. A visitor, not so hardened as the household, 
jumped up in excitement, beseeching me to take the parcel 
away. He wouldn’t touch a snake, however harmless 4 
one, “ not with a 40-foot barge-pole ! ” 

One of these snakes became known as “ Mrs. Pankhurst,’ 
because it would not eat (it was at the time of the suffragette 
agitation, when the good ladies were practising economy 
in the matter of food), and as forcible feeding, by ramming 
small frogs down its neck, was a tiresome job—just as forcible 
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feeding was with the women !—I decided to let the snake 
alone. It was so determined in its hunger strike that it 
seemed safe to put it in a vivarium with some green tree 
frogs and fire-bellied toads. For some time all went well, 
then the snake repented of its vow of abstinence—a piteous 
noise brought me to the case in time to see the tips of the 
hind toes of a poor little green tree frog disappearing into 
the snake’s mouth. The rest of the frog was down the 
snake’s neck. The noise had been its croaks and gasps as 
the grass snake swallowed it. 

When the time came I was able to turn out the snakes 
and the blindworms with a clear conscience, for they, of 
course, could fend for themselves. At the same time 
Jimmy and her family were turned loose on the garden 
wall. Jimmy was a common lizard, caught on the West- 
morland hills. A pretty, slender creature, that could flick 
about after flies with the quickness of a whiplash. She took 
kindly to the quarters I provided, and grew more and more 
corpulent, until one day eleven tiny editions of herself, 
only black as little niggers, appeared beside her. Jimmy 
(we debated changing her name to a more feminine one, 
but Jimmy she remained) had become quite slender again, 
and scuttled off to lie in wait for flies, indifferent to the fate 
of the babies. Being unable to provide the minute things 
upon which baby lizards feed, I took the family out to a 
sunny wall, and set them upon it—into its crevices they 
went as if they had been born there. I left them there, 
thinking I had said good-bye to them all, but there was 
“old Puss” left out of the reckoning. She watched that 
wall and its ditch with eyes that missed nothing, not even 
a little wall lizard flicking over the stones. Two days later 
Puss came purring to me, and laid at my feet what I thought 
to be a frog, but it was really Jimmy, though a Jimmy 
minus her tail. In the shock of being pounced on by the 
cat, she had, lizard fashion, thrown off her nether portion, 
otherwise she seemed none the worse for the adventure, so 
I speedily restored her to her quarters on the wall. Once 
again I saw Jimmy: it was on a hot sunshiny day some 
weeks later, when she was sitting on a stone basking in the 
warmth, and though still bob-tailed, I noted she was growing 
@ new tail, and would soon have another in place of the 
missing member. 

To return to bigger, and some persons might say more 
attractive creatures, perhaps the most lovable of all was 
“the Mart,” a female pine marten, from the Lake 
District. I say “perhaps,” because I have loved them 
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all—with the possible exception of Beelzebina, the Scotch 
wild cat kitten—but the Mart was indeed a darling, 
She was a madly terrified little thing when I brought her 
home, and at first it seemed as if she would never get tame, 
yet she eventually became the most confiding and affectionate 
of animals, delighting to jump on my shoulder and hang 
round my neck. She would play with me by the hour 
together, romping like a kitten and with the grace of a 
squirrel. How lovely she was, clad in rich brown silky 
fur, with a beautiful brush, with little prick ears that were 
edged with cream, dark eyes, a chocolate nose, and a cream 
chest patch. When she was freshly moulted and had got 
a new coat she was a lovely shade, her cream throat being 
then quite yellow, a yellow that verged on apricot. Again 
was one’s heart torn, for when she was between four and 
five years old, and apparently in the prime of life and the 
pink of condition, she hurt the tip of her tail—how I do 
not know—and kept licking it, instead of leaving the injury 
alone. My dressings with disinfectant were unavailing, 
septicemia set in, and the poor Mart died. I declared 
nothing would induce me to have another pet, a vow no 
sooner made than broken. 

A hedgehog family came and went, a mother and three 
queer little babies covered with soft milk-white spines; 
there were various lots of mice, kept for purpose of study, 
long-tailed field mice, bank voles, field voles, etc.; and so 
the list might be extended, especially if temporary lodgers 
were included, such as Jim, the kestrel, that had flown into 
the telegraph wires; or Athene, the little owl that had fallen 
from the nest. Some of the visitors had their drawbacks. 
The hedgehogs, for example, carried with them too many 
etceteras of a large and lively description. As the stableman 
expressed it, they “‘ were alive with flen!” ‘“ Flen” is 
the Shropshire plural for fleas; and there was no doubt 
about the plural being correct in this case. Thanks to 
** Keatings,” the situation showed a marked improvement 
before the hedgehogs were restored to the hedgebank whence 
they came. Their stay with me had taught me many 
things about hedgehog ways and tastes. 

My birds and animals, it must be explained, have all 
been kept with the object of learning something of the ways, 
habits, character, and temperament of each species, and 
not merely to gratify a taste for an animal plaything. That 
I have invariably fallen in love with them goes without 
saying, excepting with the aforesaid Beelzebina, Princess 
of Devils; the Scotch wild cat being anything but lovable 
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—indeed, I believe it really is untamable. This, I think, 
explains why I have met with a considerable measure of 
success in establishing friendships with creatures reputed 
wild and shy. Sympathy is at the root of understanding, 
and without understanding you cannot win confidence. 
People often tell me that I have a “ gift” for taming wild 
animals, and add, ‘‘ of course they never bite you!’ This 
idea that some persons have a special power over what 
used to be termed the “lower creatures”? is simply based 
on misapprehension. Long experience has made me more 
than sceptical of its existence. Anyone who has the 
necessary love for the task, and sufficient patience and 
perseverance (these are the essentials), can make friends 
with most young wild animals. Adults are in another 
category. Indeed, not only are the majority of full grown 
wild animals untamable, especially the carnivores, but in 
my opinion it is nothing short of cruelty, great cruelty, in 
fact, to cage them up and try to tame them. It does not 
need much imagination to convince you of this. Think 
what it must mean to a wild creature that has been accus- 
tomed to roam far and wide over the countryside, finding 
amusement and entertainment in every inch of its journey- 
ings and huntings, dreading and avoiding man above all its 
foes, to find itself cooped up in a narrow pen, comparable 
to the cell of a criminal condemned to solitary confinement, 
scared nearly out of its wits when visited by its captor, yet 
lonely and bored beyond words when left to itselfi—nothing 
to do, nothing with which to pass the long hours, no hope, 
no anything. 

Take, however, some little creature, and rear it by hand, 
so that it looks to you for protection, companionship, and 
amusement, and can be allowed a large measure of liberty, 
and the case is different; but even then you will need to 
give much thought to its care and welfare. To keep Thomas 
Romeo, the otter cub, thoroughly happy, we got a terrier 
puppy, of the same age, and they are being brought up 
together. The result is splendid. The two romp madly, 
and are the greatest chums, having never a dull moment. 
To see them racing after one another, rolling each other 
over, only to break apart, dash off again across the lawn, 
under the bushes, come out again, and roll head over heels 
together, is indeed a treat. 

Companionship and employment is the great secret of 
happiness with nearly all creatures from ourselves down- 
wards. With pets especially the old saying “the devil 
finds mischief for idle hands to do” is only too true. Not 
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long since I was asked to prescribe for a pet magpie “ which 
seemed to be always moulting.” The trouble was really 
feather-picking—from sheer idleness the bird was pulling its 
own feathers out! I prescribed employment and somethi 
else to think about, though the prescription would not be 
an easy one to carry out in the case in question. 

Yes, the secret of success with pets is not to have more 
than one or two at a time; give them unlimited time and 
attention, incessant loving care, and plenty of employment 
and liberty. But don’t expect too much from them ; don’t 
expect them to be more devoted than a dog, and don't 
forget that after all they came from the wild, and will 
probably go back to the wild. When you “ give your heart 
to a pet to tear,” you can depend that it will be torn sooner 
or later. 


FRANCES Pitt 
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LEST WE FORGET—THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE DARDANELLES 


“So through a Churchill’s excess of imagination, a lay- 
man’s ignorance of artillery and the fatal power of a young 
enthusiasm to convince older and slower brains the tragedy 
of Gallipoli was born.” (Concluding sentence of the Austra- 
lian Official History of the War.) Mr. Churchill, in his 
World Crisis, 1915, page 122, comments as follows: ‘It is 
my hope that the Australian people, towards whom I have 
always felt a solemn responsibility, will not rest content with 
so crude, so inaccurate, so incomplete, and so prejudiced a 
judgment, but will study the facts for themselves.” 

The present writer, though not an Australian, has 
accepted the invitation and has studied the facts for himself 
in the pages of the Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Dardanelles Expedition, in Mr. Churchill’s book, The 
World Crisis, and by comparing them with what he saw 
with his own eyes and with what he has been told by eye- 
witnesses and actors in that great drama. 

It may be asked why rake up this old story now? The 
answer is, because Mr. Winston Churchill is Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in a Conservative Administration to which 
is entrusted by the people of this country the great charge 
of national reconstruction, and it is advisable that Mr. 
Churchill himself, his colleagues, and the general public 
should be reminded of what has gone before. 

In any study of the Dardanelles campaign it is necessary 
to make a clear distinction between two separate opera- 
tions of war: (1) The forced entry into the Sea of Mar- 
mora through the Dardanelles of a hostile fleet in spite of 
the resistance offered by the fortifications of those Straits 
either fixed or floating; (2) the gaining of the control of 
the Dardanelles, Sea of Marmora, and Bosphorus, thereby 
giving free communication between the Mediterranean and 
the Black Sea. This last operation involves the military 
occupation of both sides of the Dardanelles and of both 
sides of the Bosphorus. 

It is proposed in this article to deal only with the first. 
Before doing so it is necessary to give a short description of 
the field of operations. 

The Peninsula of Gallipoli, which is joined to the main- 
land of Turkey in Europe by the Isthmus of Bulair about 
three miles wide, runs south-west for a distance of over forty 
miles, widening gradually to a maximum of twelve miles 
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about half-way, and then narrowing to a point at Cape Helles, 
It is separated from Asia by the Straits of the Dardanelles, 
which, extending from the town of Gallipoli to Forts Sedd. 
el-Bahr and Kum Kale at the entrance, a distance of 
between thirty and forty miles, have an average width of 
some two miles and are about one mile wide at the 
Narrows. Through these Straits there runs a constant 
current from the Sea of Marmora to the Mediterranean of 
about 24 to 3 knots’ speed in the main part of the Straits 
and increasing to as much as 5 knots at times at the 
Narrows. The land on both sides is mountainous, the 
hills rising to a maximum height of nearly 1,100 feet in 
the Peninsula and to over 3,000 feet on the Asiatic side. 

In 1914 the Straits were defended at the entrance by 
two forts on the Peninsula and two on the Asiatic side. 
These mounted guns of from 6- to ll-inch calibre. The 
principal defences were at the Narrows—there were groups 
of forts at Kilid Bahr on the Peninsula and other groups 
at Chanak in Asia. Also advanced forts at Dardanus and 
White Cliffs in Asia, and at Soghan Dere and a spot to 
the north of it in Europe. These forts mounted a large 
number of guns up to 14-inch calibre. 

The extent of the minefield was unknown, but it was 
obviously undesirable to take ships anywhere inside the 
Straits or into the approaches outside without first sweeping. 
As a matter of fact it extended from the Narrows to some 
way south of Kephez Burnu. The minefield in Erenkeui 
Bay, which caused the disaster of March 18th, was laid some 
days earlier. 

The minefields at the Narrows and below it were pro- 
tected not only by the forts but on either side of the 
Straits by a large number of guns and howitzers, scattered 
and well hidden, and powerful searchlights. 

It was believed that torpedo tubes were fixed ashore at 
the Narrows. 

To enable a fleet to pass through it was first necessary 
to destroy the forts at the entrance, sweep up any mine- 
fields there might be in the approaches, then sweep 4 
sufficiently wide channel through the approaches to the 
Narrows, the Narrows themselves, and the Straits beyond, 
destroy or at least silence the forts and the other guns 
covering the minefields, deal with any torpedo tubes, and 
thus secure the passage of the ships destined to pass through. 

In November 1914 Mr. Churchill first mooted the idea 
of an attack on the Dardanelles, but, as there were no 
troops available at the time, the project was dropped. 
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On January 2, 1915, a telegram was received from 
Petrograd, asking the British Government to make a 
demonstration in the Eastern Mediterranean in order to 
relieve the pressure the Russians were experiencing at the 
hands of the Turks in the Caucasus. 

A survey of possibilities in the whole of the Near 
Eastern area led Lord Kitchener to the conclusion that the 
oly means of doing this was by a naval demonstration 
against the Dardanelles, though he had very faint hopes 
that such action would afford any material relief to the 
Russians. A telegram to this effect was sent to Petrograd 
in reply. 

Lord Fisher, on January 8rd, in a note to the First 
Lord, pointed out the futility of a demonstration by 
bombardment and outlined a plan : 

I. Appoint Sir William Robertson, the present Quarter- 
master-General, to command the Expeditionary Force. 

II. Immediately replace all Indian and 75,000 seasoned 
troops from Sir John French’s command with Territorials, 
ete, from England (and as you yourself suggested), and 
embark this Turkish Expeditionary Force ostensibly for 
protection of Egypt with all possible dispatch at Marseilles, 
and land them at Besika Bay direct... . 

III. The Greeks to go for Gallipoli at the same time as 
we go for Besika, and the Bulgarians for Constantinople, 
and the Russians, the Serbians, and Rumanians for 
Austria (all this you said yourself). 

IV. Sturdee forces the Dardanelles at the same time 
with Majestic class and Canopus class. God bless him ! 

But, as the great Napoleon said, “ Celerity ’’—without 
it “ Failure ’’ ! 

In the history of the world a Junta has never won! 
You want one man ! 

On this Mr. Churchill, in his World Crisis, 1915, observes : 


There never was the slightest chance of the whole of the Fisher plan being 
carried into effect. Sir William Robertson, to whom he proposed to entrust 
it, would presumably have advised strongly against it, his policy being con- 
— in the main, or, as he no doubt would have described it, the decisive 
theatre, 

The withdrawal of the Indian Corps and 75,000 seasoned troops and their 
replacement by Territorial divisions would have been resisted to the point of 
resignation by the Commander-in-Chief supported by his whole staff. General 
Joffre and the French Government would have protested in @ decisive manner. 
lord Fisher’s third paragraph about the Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbians, and 
Rumanians expressed exactly what everybody wanted. It was the obvious 
supreme objective in this part of the world. The question was how to procure 
it? This was the root of the matter. It was in connection with this that 
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Lord Fisher’s fourth paragraph made its impression upon me. Here, for 


: ; the 
first time, was the suggestion of forcing the Dardanelles with the old battleshj we 


This series of weighty representations had the effect of making me mon, 
I thought I saw a great convergence of opinion in the direction of that attad 


upon the Dardanelles which I had always so greatly desired. The argumen{i 


in its favour were overwhelming, and now the highest authorities, politica) 
naval, and military, were apparently ready to put their shoulder to the wheel, 


Thus, from a rough outline of a plan of campaign, 
under four headings the fourth and least important is tom 
from its context, is made the central idea, and all th 
authority claimed for this one item that might be allowed 
to the mighty conception of which it formed comparatively 
a minor part. And this before any real study had bea 
given to the plan. It may be here remarked, as far a 
the large conception was concerned, that when four months 
later the Expeditionary Force did land, they had no maps 
of any value; a Staff Officer of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Ian Hamilton, could not find out if there were any 
roads suitable for mechanical transport, or even any roads 
at all! The Expedition expected to find water: there was 
practically none. 

The great consensus of opinion was against a purely 
naval attempt, because the chance of success in forcing the 
Dardanelles was small, and the effect of a hostile fleet 
appearing off Constantinople of very doubtful value. In 
fact, it was difficult to attach any definite military value 
to it at all. 

Mr. Churchill, however, chose to force it on, and in so 
doing seriously compromised the subsequent combined 
operation. 

It would be as well to pause at this point to offer some 
remarks on the powers a First Lord legitimately possesses, 
on some of those that Mr. Churchill usurped, and on the 
personal relations that existed between him and the naval 
members of the Board and higher naval officers generally. 
The First Lord, by the Order in Council of 1869, is supreme 
at the Admiralty. His colleagues on the Board advise 
and he decides. The Secretariat, the custodians of con- 
tinuity and masters of precedent, combining with these 
their legitimate functions, the bureaucrat’s love of power 
and dislike of responsibility, never lose an opportunity to 
emphasize the First Lord’s authority under this order. 
The legality of the Order in Council is very questionable, 

its inexpediency in view of the danger of the appointment 
of a First Lord of the type of Mr. Churchill is unquestion- 
able. To anyone of Mr. Churchill’s temperament, the 
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ere, for th temptation to misuse his power was irresistible. His per- 
ie snality excited the antipathy of nearly every naval officer 
that on yith whom he came in contact officially before the war. He 
 argumenf is more American than English, and the English part of 
8, politia§f him is of a different variety from that which finds favour 
the wheel. f vith the typical naval officer. 
Now, when Mr. Churchill went to the Admiralty, he 
mpaign,§ went convinced that he could teach the naval officer his 
t is tom§ business. He saw no necessity for treating with respect 
all thef oficers old enough to be his father and who had grown 
allowed] grey in the service. He did not appreciate the fact, a 
atively§ commonplace to those trained to responsibility, that a 
ad beenf superior’s first care is for the authority of his subordinates 
3 far af rather than for his own. He imagined that he was 
months} in supreme naval command, whereas under the Naval Dis- 
0 maps} cipline Act the First Lord has no personal authority to 
n-Chief, | order a dog to run for him. 
re any} He undermined the discipline of the Service by the 
y roads} encouragement and even instigation of practices that are 
ere was| forbidden. ‘Two instances will suffice as illustrations : 
Mr. Churchill was on one occasion before the war visiting 
purely | a large private firm and inspected a new submarine com- 
ing the} pleting. Her captain, a young man who had just received 
le fleet | his firsts command, was led on to talk freely. Aspiring 
1¢. In} youth is always intolerant of age and experience, and no 
value | doubt this individual was unwise enough to let it be known 
that he did not see eye to eye with his superiors. He was, 
| in so | however, flabbergasted when told to put all he had said in 
abined | the form of a report to the First Lord and to find his pro- 
tests overruled by a wholly wrongful assumption of an 
‘some | executive authority on the part of that statesman. On 
sesses, | his return to the Admiralty, Mr. Churchill set up a com- 
mn the | mittee consisting of: the Third Sea Lord, the Commodore 
naval | of Submarines, and others to consider and report to him 
rally. | on this most irregular document so improperly obtained, 
preme | quite oblivious of the indignity inflicted on these highly 
idvise | placed officers. By obeying the First Lord this young 
con- | officer had rendered himself liable to punishment by 
these | sentence of a court-martial. Had the ship been in com- 
ower | mission the First Lord would have rendered himself liable. 
ty to In the second case the captain in charge of air units at 
rder. | ahome port was summoned to a conference on board the 
able, | Enchantress, to discover many of his subordinates there 
ment } assembled without his knowledge or authority or that of 
tion- | his commander-in-chief. To his stupefaction he next dis- 
the | covered that Mr. Churchill was encouraging these subordi- 
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nates to criticize and reflect upon their superiors, actually 
present. The upshot was that the commander-in-chiefs 
remonstrance was couched in terms so uncomplimentary to 
the First Lord that the latter announced his intention of 
causing the commander-in-chief to strike his flag. This 
was too much for the Sea Lords, who in their turn int. 
mated their intention to resign. Mr. Churchill felt fully 
equal to this contingency. Not so Mr. Asquith, the Prime 
Minister. This was too strong meat for him, not by any 
means a delicate feeder. And so the First Lord had to 
climb down and submit to the imposition of safeguards 
against the recurrence of such a lamentable episode. Mr, 
Churchill, however, was allowed to get even with the 
captain who had withstood him by paying off his ship, 
recently fitted out for this particular service at great cost, 
and thus depriving him of his command under the guise of 
reorganization. In this case Mr. Churchill not only in- 
perilled the officers he incited to insubordination, but 
rendered himself liable to arrest and trial. 

Lord Fisher, when he left the Admiralty, by a master- 
stroke arranged the succession in favour of an officer of 
enormous ability, unquestioned integrity, and venerated by 
the whole fleet, but of such a peculiarly self-centred tem- 
perament that he alone of his contemporaries could in all 
good faith and loyalty remain unaware of the immense 
amount of mischief there was to undo in matters of 
administration and above all of discipline. Let it be 
said that the late Sir Arthur Wilson accepted the office 
of First Sea Lord under compulsion and against his own 
wishes. 

This was the officer that Mr. Churchill met on appoint- 
ment as First Lord, and whom, on finding him in his way, 
he incontinently dismissed, together with his naval col- 
leagues, to replace him by an officer of a very different 
type. On November 16, 1911, Mr. Churchill wrote: “I 
pronounce decidedly in favour of Sir Francis Bridgeman 
as First Sea Lord. He is a fine sailor, with the full con- 
fidence of the Service afloat, and with the aptitude for 
working with, and through, a staff well developed. If, as 
would no doubt be the case, he should bring Captain de 
Bartolomé as his Naval Assistant, I am satisfied that the 
work of the office would proceed smoothly and with 
dispatch.” 

Sir Francis Bridgeman ultimately met the same fate as 
his predecessor. Captain de Bartolomé remained and sub- 
sequently became Naval Secretary to Mr. Churchill, which 
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post he occupied during the progress of the Dardanelles 
campaign. 

The effect on the Service of the dismissal of Sir Arthur 
Wilson and the whole of his naval colleagues except the 
Controller, soon to follow them, was severe. 

It was difficult to accept an appointment at the hands 
of Mr. Churchill, remain in it at his sole pleasure, and at 
the same time retain a true degree of self-respect, the 
quality most essential to a naval commander, especially as 
it was openly stated that the First Lord in his selection 
attached more importance to a five minutes’ interview than 
to the study of an officer’s whole career and the opinions of 
his superiors and contemporaries. 

As an illustration of Mr. Churchill’s methods of patronage, 
the following may be quoted: An officer, after several 
years’ experience of a special type of vessel, latterly at the 
Admiralty, asked to be considered for a command at sea 
in that line. He was told that it depended on the personal 
relations that existed between him and the First Lord. 
He replied that he had considered that while at the 
Admiralty it was his duty to avoid any such, upon which 
the intermediary remarked that “he did not fancy his 
chance.” 

The effect of Mr. Churchill’s rule at the Admiralty can 
be best described by quoting extracts from the Report of the 
Dardanelles Commission : 


37. It is thus abundantly clear that, although no formal and official change 
was made, the spirit in which the business of the Admiralty was conducted 
underwent a great transformation immediately after the outbreak of the war. 
The Board of Admiralty sank into insignificance, its place being taken by the 
War Staff Group. The Board was, even to a less extent than previously, 
able to assume any “collective responsibility’ for the general conduct of 
affairs. The individual members of the Board were not kept well informed 
of passing events. They were not consulted before the naval attack on the 
Dardanelles was made. It is clear that Mr. Asquith was ill-informed as regards 
the methods under which Admiralty business was conducted when he stated 
to the Commission that the members of the War Council “ were entitled to 
assume ’’ that any view laid before them by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
“was the considered opinion of the Board of Admiralty as a whole.” 


_ In the same document is quoted a statement handed 
in by Commodore Lambert, Fourth Sea Lord : 


On November 22, 1915, the Junior Sea Lords addressed collectively a 
minute to the present First Lord (Mr. Arthur Balfour), in which they said : 
“The principle on which the Order in Council is based, that the supremacy of 
the First Lord is complete and unassailable, has been pushed too far, and has 
i to imperil, and at some future time may again tend to imperil, national 
salety. ... 
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“The present time may not be the proper one for effecting drastic changes, 
but of this we are certain—it is the proper and oppor’une moment to again 
call the attention of the First Lord to these matters and to express our con. 
viction that had the naval members of the Board been regularly and ¢ol. 
lectively consulted on large questions of war policy during the progress of the 
present naval campaign, some at least of the events which the Empire doe 
at this moment deplore so bitterly would not have happened, and that until 
the authority and responsibility of the Sea Lords is enlarged and defined, 
there will be no adequate assurance that similar disasters will not recur in the 
future.” 


This, then, was the statesman who, on his own initiative 
and responsibility, set going a naval attack without military 
support with a view to forcing the defences of the Dardanelles 
by a fleet which was to appear off Constantinople. 

The action Mr. Churchill took was characteristic. The 
first step in an operation of this magnitude is usually the 
careful selection of the commander or commanders. As 
will be seen, Lord Fisher favoured Sir Doveton Sturdee, 
It is now generally known that the command was offered 
to him and by him refused, on the ground of the impractic- 
ability of the scheme. Sir Doveton Sturdee’s career and 
his recent experience as Chief of Staff at the Admiralty 
rendered his opinion worthy of every respect. It was 
ignored. 

Vice-Admiral Carden was in actual command in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. It does him no injustice to say 
that he did not possess Admiral Sturdee’s qualifications 
for the task. He could have reached London in three days, 
but Mr. Churchill communicated with him by wire instead 
on January 3rd: 


From First Lorp : 
Do you consider the forcing of the Dardanelles by ships alone 4 
practical operation ? 
It is assumed older battleships fitted with mine-bumpers would be used, 
preceded by colliers or other merchant craft as mine-bumpers or sweepers. 
Importance of results would justify severe loss. > 
Let me know your views. 


On January 5th he received the reply : 


I do not consider Dardanelles can be rushed. 
They might be forced by extended operations with large numbers of ships. 


On the same date Mr. Churchill asked Admiral Sir 
Henry Jackson to prepare a memorandum on the subject. 
Mr. Churchill received this memorandum on the _ 6th. 
Admiral Jackson was strongly opposed, and pointed out 
the probability of little result accruing, even if the passage 
was made successfully. He was ignored. 
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On January 6th, but before the receipt of the before- 
mentioned Memorandum, the First Lord sent a further 
telegram : 


Your view is agreed with by high authorities here. Please telegraph in 
detail what you think could be done by extended operations, what force would 
be needed, and how you consider it should be used. 


This was not fair to Admiral Carden. It misled him 
into believing that the high authorities were other than 
they were. Lord Fisher had not seen the telegram. It 
opened up a prospect of a large operation, the means for 
the carrying out of which, if they existed at all, were in 
England, as also was the latest intelligence, and the know- 
ledge of the state of affairs in other theatres of war, all of 
which had a bearing on the proposed operations. 

The Board of Admiralty was not consulted, and thus 
the knowledge, experience, and information to be found 
there, and there alone, was withheld from the working out 
of the project. 

As Mr. Churchill says : 


On January 11th arrived the detailed Carden plan. It was in its details 
largely the work of a very able officer of Marines—Captain Godfrey (who was 
one of the Vice-Admiral’s Stafi)—and of the gunnery experts of the Injflexible. 


It is not necessary to quote it. Mr. Churchill says: 
“This plan produced a great impression on everyone who 
saw it.”’ 

It should have caused the very greatest disquietude. 
That the details should be worked out by a captain of 
Marines would appeal to Mr. Churchill, but it should not 
have met with the approbation of Admirals. It contained 
the germ of the fatal feature which distinguished this 
operation—the failure to appreciate the strength of the 
current running through the Dardanelles and its effect on 
the operation of mine-sweeping, and that it was the mine- 
field with the guns and searchlights protecting it, and not 
the forts, that was the principal obstacle to the passage of 
the Dardanelles. Twelve mine-sweepers were asked for, 
including “‘ perhaps four fleet-sweepers.” There could be 
no “ perhaps ” in the matter of fleet-sweepers, which means 
fast steamers of light draught. It was idle to think of this 
operation without a large flotilla of them, and this was 
eventually represented to the Vice-Admiral when the opera- 
tion, which took place on March 18th, was under discussion 
at a Council of War. The Admiral’s reply was that they 
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had been asked for and the Admiralty had replied they 
were not available. 
Mr. Churchill now issues his orders : 


Secretary, 
First Sea Lord, Chief of Staff. January 12th, 

I. The forcing of the Dardanelles as proposed, and the arrival of a squadron 
strong enough to defeat the Turkish Fleet in the Sea of Marmora, would bea 
victory of first importance and change to our advantage the whole situation 
of the war in the East. 

II. It would appear possible to provide the forces required by Admiral 
Carden without weakening the margin necessary in home waters as follows: 

(He names battleship and battle-cruisers). 

III. The above takes no account of four French battleships on the spot, 
and six others reported available. . . 

IV. Operations could begin on February Ist, by long-range fire, from Queen 
Elizabeth on forts at the entrance. It is not necessary to develop the full 
attack until the effect of the first stage of the operation has become apparent, 
All arrangements should be secretly concerted for carrying the plan through, 
the seaplanes and ancillary craft being provided—Admiral Carden to command, 
Definite plans should be worked out accordingly. W.S. C. 


He adds quaintly enough that Lord Fisher approved 
this Minute, which was addressed to him as an order. 
Having thus contrived to start the undertaking on bad 
lines, Mr. Churchill, in complete ignorance of the realities of 
the problem, proceeds to take a leading part in a spirited 
controversy on the relative merits of ships and forts. He 
leads his reader in his book into a maze of technicalities, 
as he appears to have done his colleagues in the Cabinet. 
Any record of the opinion of the Director of Naval Ordnance 
is conspicuous by its absence. However, out of all the 
medley there is one plum which should not be missed : 


All these old ships were doomed to be scrapped in 1915. Their crews were 
needed to man the great fleets and flotillas of new ships which were now coming 
into the water and requiring to be commissioned. All the ‘‘ Majestics,’’ all the 
** Canopuses,” all the ‘‘ Formidables,” all the ‘‘ Duncans’ were inexorably marked 
for final extinction within the next year or fifteen months. 


Mr. Churchill has never explained how, when con- 
siderable losses had been incurred in the mined Narrows 
under a heavy fire, the crews of the sinking ships could be 
saved “‘to man the great fleets and flotillas of new ships.” 
He next, on January 13th, explained matters to the War 
Council. His principal theme is the reduction of the forts 
and he adds: “Once the forts were reduced the mine- 
fields could be cleared.” This shows how little he under 
stood the problem, for it was impossible to reduce the forts 
until the mine-fields had been at least partly cleared, and no 
means had been provided for sweeping the mine-fields, 
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No wonder this sapient exposition of the problem pro- 
duced that remarkable order from the War Council, for 
ever a monument to their wisdom and knowledge. It is 
dated January 13th : 


That the Admiralty should also prepare for a naval expedition in February 
to bombard and take the Gallipoli Peninsula with Constantinople as its objective. 


The Royal Commission states : 


70. It is impossible to read all the evidence, or to study the voluminous 
papers which have been submitted to us, without being struck with the 
atmosphere of vagueness and want of precision which seems to have charac- 
terized the proceedings of the War Council. We have already (par. 28) 
mentioned that some of those present at the meetings of the Council left 
without having any very clear idea of what had or had not been decided. The 
decision of the Council, taken on January 13th, is another case in point. The 
Admiralty was to ‘“‘ prepare’ for a naval expedition, and nothing more. It 
would naturally be inferred from the wording of the decision that the matter 
was to be reconsidered by the Council when the preparations were complete, 
and after the Admiralty plan was matured. Actual approval of the bombard- 
ment was withheld. 


Lord Fisher now became reluctant to the verge of 
resignation. Sir Henry Jackson did not think that an 
attempt to get through by the Fleet alone “‘ was a feasible 
operation.” He thought “it was a mad thing to do.” 
Sir Arthur Wilson did not see any harm in it as long as the 
operation could be stopped, if necessary, before the Govern- 
ment became too deeply committed. Sir Henry Oliver 
and Captain de Bartolomé would have preferred a combined 
operation but acquiesced. 

The Royal Commission’s report contains the following : 


We should here mention that at a somewhat late stage of our inquiry Sir 
George Arthur intimated to us that he was in a position to give evidence 
bearing upon the question of the extent to which Lord Kitchener was pri- 
marily responsible for the initiation of the Dardanelles expedition. He subse- 
quently handed in a statement descriptive of a conversation which he had 
held with Lord Kitchener, and which was to the following effect : 


Lord Kitchener stated that ‘‘ at a conference to which he was invited 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty, when the passage of the Dardanelles 
was the subject of discussion, he protested vigorously against any such 
an undertaking by the Navy without very strong and very carefully pre- 
pared support from and co-operation with the Army’; that the First 
Lord had stated that the experience of the past was no longer admissible 
by reason of the ‘‘ marvellous potentialities of the Queen Elizabeth,” which 
ship was about to be sent to the Dardanelles; that Lord Kitchener 
admitted that ‘“‘ he had no expert knowledge of the Queen Elizabeth and 
was therefore not in a position to contradict or depreciate the opinion as 
to her astounding effectiveness, which the First Lord had alleged would 
revolutionize all previous estimates of naval warfare’’; and that he 
“contented himself with renewing his protest in which he was sure that 
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he voiced all military opinion ; but he said also that his inevitable uneagi. 
ness would have been considerably diminished had he been able to satisfy 
himself that the First Lord’s confidence both in the Queen Elizabeth and 
in the success of his plan was wholly and wholeheartedly shared by his 
chief naval advisers.” 


Much depends upon the date upon which this conversation * occurred, 
Sir George Arthur was unable to give a precise date, but it resulted from hig 
examination that without any doubt it was held about the same time as the 
War Council which took place on May 14th. At that Council, indeed, Lord 
Kitchener expressed himself in terms somewhat similar to those used by Sir 
George Arthur. He read the following statement : 


When the Admiralty proposed to force the passage of the Dardanelles 
by means of the Fleet alone, I doubted whether the attempt would succeed, 
but was led to believe it possible by the First Lord’s statements of the 
power of the Queen Elizabeth and the Admiralty Staff paper showing how 
the operation was to be conducted. . . . I regret that I was led to agree 
in the enterprise by the statements made, particularly as to the power of 
the Queen Elizabeth, of which I had no means of judging. 


It will be seen, therefore, that Sir George Arthur’s evidence has no direct 
bearing upon the immediate subject of our inquiry, namely, the opinions Lord 
Kitchener expressed during the period of origin and inception, which, as we 
have already mentioned (par. 2), we consider to have closed on March 23, 1916, 


As the Queen Elizabeth was about to be sent to the 
Dardanelles, the conference of Lord Kitchener with the 
First Lord must have taken place not later than the end of 
January or beginning of February. The conclusion as to 
its relevancy is therefore a little difficult to understand. 

The Royal Commission states that 


Looking to all the facts of the case, we are disposed to think that undue 
importance was attached to the ease with which the Belgian forts were 
destroyed, and that the extent to which there was any analogy between 
those forts and the forts at the Dardanelles was overrated. 


It is by no means clear that either the Director of Naval 
Ordnance or the Third Sea Lord were among those who fell 
into the error referred to. Indeed, had they been consulted, 
they, in all probability, would have made clear the difference 
between an attack by large-capacity high-explosive shells 
from 16-inch high-angle siege guns on cupola forts with 
heavy shields over the guns, which shields were a target 
instead of a protection, and the attack from the sea with 
15-inch powder-filled common shell fired at a low trajectory 
at unshielded guns in an open emplacement. 

It should not either have been necessary to send the sea 
planes out to the Dardanelles to find out that they could 
rarely find water smooth enough to rise from into the all, 
and when up that their engine-power was insufficient to take 


* Between Lord Kitchener and Sir George Arthur. 
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them over the forts at the Narrows at the requisite height. 
The Queen Elizabeth depended on these planes for observa- 
tion of her fire across the Peninsula. 

On such slender grounds did Mr. Churchill assure Lord 
Kitchener that 


the experience of the past was no longer admissible by reason of the marvellous 
potentialities of the Queen Elizabeth. 


Mr. Churchill, discussing the plan so far, contends that 
the genesis of this plan and its elaboration were purely 
naval and professional in their character : 


It was Admiral Carden and his Staff gunnery officers who proposed the 
gradual method of piecemeal reduction by long-range bombardment. It was 
Admiral Jackson and the Admiralty Staff who embraced his idea and studied 
and approved its details. Right or wrong, it was a Service plan ! 


Mr. Churchill starts as the War Lord giving his orders to 
his staff. The staff gives effect to these orders without 
prejudice, and either without comment or with criticisms. 

When the orders are called in question, Mr. Churchill 
becomes the civilian, without technical knowledge, and the 
orders are the orders of the staff, and not his,—oh no! 

Had the Sea Lords and the technical departments they 
supervised been asked to advise, the problem involved in 
the forcing of the Dardanelles would have been properly 
appreciated, and, more especially so, if the step, obviously 
dictated by common sense, of establishing personal com- 
munication between the scene of operations and the 
Admiralty, had been adopted. 

The Royal Commission found that the First Lord and 
not Lord Kitchener was responsible for the attempt to force 
the Straits by ships alone. 

Mr. Churchill chose to regard the War Council’s minute of 
January 13th as a mandate and pressed on. 

To force the Dardanelles it was first necessary to destroy 
the forts at the entrance, clear that entrance and the lower 
reaches of the Straits of mines, thus enabling ships to enter 
and bombard. This operation was carried out with ease 
and practically without loss. A wholly wrong impression 
was created in the mind of Mr. Churchill. Had he read 
the Naval Intelligence Handbook, he would have seen that 
these forts were badly placed and were bound to fall to 
naval attack. As targets alone they were as easy as those 
at the Narrows were difficult. They were unsupported, 
and ships could anchor out of range and fire at them at 
leisure and unmolested. Instead, he concluded that the 
forts at the Narrows could be reduced with the same ease. 
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The Fleet could now enter. The Queen Elizabeth, In 
flexible, Lord Nelson, and Agamemnon could bombard the 
forts at the Narrows out of range of the latter. They could 
not anchor on account of the fire of the howitzers and guns 
in concealed positions, and of the fire of the four advanced 
forts. The older ships, bombarding them at extreme range, 
came not only under the fire experienced by the mor 
modern ships, but of that of some of the forts at the 
Narrows. The available sweepers could keep the necessary 
area for this long-range bombardment clear if the Turks 
did not show too much enterprise in mine-laying at night, 
This they were probably not in a position to do owing to 
the lack of the necessary mines. To destroy the forts it 
was necessary to approach as near as possible. 

Now, if a sufficient number of fast sweepers had been 
on the spot, it might have been possible to sweep some of 
the ships up to within decisive range whilst others kept 
down the fire of the forts, the sweepers’ numbers and speed 
being their safeguard against the hot fire they must have 
encountered from the guns defending the mine-field—fire 
which the secondary armament and disengaged primary 
armament of the advancing ships might have done some- 
thing to counter and disconcert; while other sweeper 
were held in reserve ready to take the place of those sunk 
or disabled. 

The mine-sweepers actually sent out were trawlers, of 
such deep draught that they could themselves strike mines, 
and of such small speed that they could not sweep against 
the current, even in the places where it was not at its 
strongest. The number sent was inadequate in any case. 
It was therefore necessary that, under a concentrated fire 
throughout, they should steam slowly against the current 
until they reached the desired spot, get out their sweeps 
there—an operation requiring time—and then sweep down. 
This was found to be beyond the endurance of the fisher 
men who constituted their crews, as might have been 
expected, and when these were replaced by naval crews it 
was discovered to be impossible by day. By night, the 
blinding effect of the searchlights, the casualties to men and 
ships caused by the heavy fire, and the nerve strain imposed 
were such as to render the sweep of little value in removing 
mines; and had the attempts been continued the small 
sweeping flotilla would have soon ceased to exist without 
having made any permanent impression on the mine-field, 
for the mines swept could be replaced by night. ; 

When the Russians had no rifles they armed theif 
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troops with clubs for action which they could not avoid, 
but they did not seek the enemy so armed. Had Mr. 
Churchill allowed the proper organization of the Admiralty 
to work, or had he established personal communication 
between the Fleet and the Admiralty, all this, obvious to 
those on the spot, must have been foreseen, and this ill- 
starred attempt would never have taken place. There 
were military officers who knew every inch of the Peninsula ; 
they were never sent for. There were people who had spent 
their lives in these waters, and could have told the Govern- 
ment that no military operations involving landing on open 
beaches was possible before the end of April. They were 
not consulted. 

The possibility of military support now opens up. 

Having started the naval operations on thoroughly 
unsound lines, Mr. Churchill makes an appreciation on the 
military situation without the first requisites—correct maps 
and adequate information of the enemy’s forces. 

One has only to go on with Mr. Churchill’s book to find 
a complete failure to understand the situation at every 
point : 

Page 211.—The increasing perplexities of the naval attack and the sur- 
prising ease with which the small party of marines had been landed at the 


end of February upon the Peninsula made the immediate employment of 
troops very tempting, both at the Admiralty and on the spot. 


And again, page 205 : 


Landing parties sent ashore on March 4th met with much stiffer resistance 
and failed to reach the forts. 


Now for the facts. The parties first referred to were 
landed from battleships on patrol at the entrance to the 
Dardanelles. The Turks did not keep their troops use- 
lessly manning the trenches on the coast in the severe 
weather mostly prevailing, but at the village of Krithia, 
some few miles inland, or at some intermediate spot. On 
the Asiatic shore also the troops were not stationed actually 
on the coast. When the landing parties went ashore the 
Turks started to meet them, but always arrived too late to 
oppose the actual landing and were held back by fire from 
the ships. There were three separate landings at Seddel 
Bahr and two at Kum Kale. On March 4th the companies 
of the Naval Division could be descried, a serried khaki 
mass, on the decks of destroyers approaching from the 
south, and naturally the Turks were in position, ready 
to receive them on landing. There was nothing in the 
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circumstances of these various landings to give any in 
dication of the numbers of enemy troops in these areas, 


Page 213.—It seems probable that if the 29th Division had been on the 
spot in fighting order it could have been landed with whatever troops were 
sent from Egypt at this period without severe loss and could have occupied 
very important and probably decisive positions. 

Heavy guns and howitzers, including our new 15-inch howitzer, could also 
have been landed and brought into action. 


As to landing troops in numbers earlier, the weather 
absolutely forbade it even a day earlier than that on which it 
took place, April 25th. The landing-places would have been 
wrecked by the heavy seas beating on them, and all com- 
munications stopped for days. Any movement of the 29th 
Division would, moreover, have been met by a counter 
move by the Turks. The actual landing of this Division was 
opposed by three companies only, with one in reserve. The 
terrible losses inflicted by this small number of entrenched 
troops are well known. 

A 15-inch howitzer eventually arrived at Mudros. It 
was never possible to land tt on the Peninsula owing to lack 
of facilities for dealing with such heavy weights. 

So much for Mr. Churchill as an authority on combined 
operations ; the purpose of this paper is, however, concerned 
with his project of forcing the Dardanelles by naval force 
unaided. 

Mr. Churchill, on page 214 of his book, tells us: 


The original Carden plan of gradual piecemeal reduction has been pursued. 
It has not failed, but it has lagged, and it is now so feebly pressed as almost 
to be at a standstill. 


And on page 205 we are told: 


The mine-sweeping trawlers which have been provided for this service 
proved inadequate for such a service. 


Again, on page 208, we find : 


During these days I began to doubt whether there was sufficient deter- 
mination behind the attack. In one of his telegrams, for instance, the Admiral 
reported that the mine-sweepers had been driven back by heavy fire, which, 
he added, caused no casualties. Considering what was happening on the 
Western Front and the desperate tasks and fearful losses which were accepted 
almost daily by the Allied troops, I could not but feel disquieted by an opinion 
of this kind. 


If the Admiral were to accept the losses and sweep 4 
small portion of the mine-fields, what was he to do next? 
Without replacement of sweepers he could not continue, 
and a check in an operation of this nature meant beginning 
all over again when reinforcements arrived. 
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On March 11th, having informed the Admiral that no fast 
sweepers were available, and being still apparently unaware 
of the strength of the current, as described in the Sailing 
Directions, the First Lord wired to Admiral Carden: 


We suggest for your consideration that a point has now been reached when 
it is necessary, choosing favourable weather conditions, to overwhelm the forts 
of the Narrows at decisive range. Under cover of the fire the guns of the 
forts might be destroyed by landing parties and as much as possible of the 
mine-fields swept up. This operation might have to be continued until all the 
forts of the Narrows have been destroyed and the approaches cleared of mines, 


Admiral Carden must, by this time, have already been a 
sick man or unduly influenced, for we find him under date of 
15th replying : 

I fully appreciate the situation and intend, as stated in my telegram of 


March 14th, to vigorously attack fortresses of the Narrows, clearing mine-fields 
under cover of attack. 


Let us consider for a moment what this attack meant. 
Ships had hitherto attacked the forts at ranges which were 
just within the reach of the guns of the forts at maximum 
elevation. As they drew nearer the accuracy of the fire 
must increase. The ships were ill-adapted to withstand 
plunging fire, their horizontal armour being weak, and 
shells bursting under water close alongside have a counter- 
mining effect. 

As the sweeping operations progressed, the farther up 
sweepers got the greater their difficulties would have 
become, on account of the increased strength of the current, 
the greater intensity of fire, and the losses they must 
have sustained without replacement. In the very limited 
area thus swept, battleships would have had to manceuvre, 
liable to be put out of control at any moment by a lucky 
shot and perhaps caused to drift out of the swept area to 
be hit by one or more mines, or even to hit a mine in that 
area, for the sweeping could not be thorough. A ship 
mined under these circumstances would most probably be 
lost by capsizing after a short interval. The auxiliaries 
could render no aid in saving life without abandoning 
Sweeping operations, which would be inadmissible. The 
plan was preposterous, save with a force of fast mine- 
sweepers, three or four times the number, which would be 
employed at one time. 

Now we come to the events of March 18, 1915. 

The preliminary bombardment had taken place. The 
second British squadron had replaced the French, who 
had retired with the loss of the Bouvet, sunk by a mine 
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which exploded a magazine. The second squadron, after 
bombardment, had been ordered to draw back out of range, 
the mine-sweeping trawlers had slowly made their way to 
a position between the ships of this inshore squadron, 
preparatory to sweeping in front of them, when a burst of 
fire from the shore fell on them of such intensity that they 
all put their helms over and fled from it. 

As they made their way out with the current, orders 
were given to the captain in charge of destroyers to 
endeavour to rally them, but some hours must have elapsed 
before they could regain the position they had left. Nothing 
more could be done until the sweepers returned and got to 
work. Thus the total inadequacy of the arrangements made 
for clearing the mines, sufficiently obvious before to those on 
the spot, should have become evident even to Mr. Churchill. 

On page 215, Mr. Churchill says : 


The prolonged bombardment of the Dardanelles had assuredly drawn 
continually increasing Turkish forces to the Gallipoli Peninsula and the 
Adriatic shore; guns, ammunitions, supplies of every kind, with which the 
Turks were so ill-provided,* had been scraped and dragged from every other 
point or were on the move. 

Moreover, the Russians had by a brilliant effort largely restored the situa- 
tion in the Caucasus . . . but now it was certainly an arguable policy to close 
the account . . . so far from wishing to break off the operation the First Sea 
Lord was never at any time so resolute in its support. Sir A. Wilson, Sir 
H. Jackson, Admiral Oliver, Commodore de Bartolomé, all were united and 
agreed to press on, and press hard. 


Amazing, if true. 

Mr. Churchill, however, misses the point, which he 
unconsciously establishes in the first paragraph quoted 
above, that this naval attack, which was bound to fail, 
had an effect disastrous to the military expedition that was 
to follow. 

On March 18th, three battleships had been sunk and 
a battle-cruiser disabled by mines. Two French battle 
ships, Gaulois and Suffren, had been so severely damaged 
by shell-fire as to be in danger of sinking. Subsequently 
the Triumph, Majestic, and Goliath were sunk by torpedoes, 
with great loss of life in the last two cases, and yet, from 
start to finish, Mr. Churchill advocated an assault on the 
forts of the Narrows through extensive mine-fields, with 
ships very vulnerable to under-water attack by mine, 
torpedo, or shell, and without any real means of dealing with 
the mines. 


* It was our artillery, not the Turks’, that later received the nickname 
from the French of the ‘‘ One gun, one round ” artillery, the daily allowance 
being only one round per gun. 
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In their conclusions on page 41 of their Report the 
Royal Commission finds that : 


Mr. Churchill appears to have advocated the attack by ships alone before 
the War Council on a certain amount of half-hearted and hesitating expert 
opinion which favoured a tentative or progressive scheme, beginning with an 
attack upon the outer forts. This attack, if successful, was to be followed by 
further operations against the main defences of the Narrows. ‘There does not 
appear to have been direct support or direct opposition from the responsible 
naval and military advisers, Lord Fisher and Sir James Wolfe Murray, as to 
the practicability of carrying on the operation as approved by the War 
Council, viz. ‘‘ To bombard and take the Gallipoli Peninsula, with Constantinople 
as its objective.” 


Had the Navy been more strongly represented on this 
Commission, it is conceivable they would have dealt with 
the First Lord less gently. 

The danger of a continuance of the unrestricted authority 
of the First Lord should be emphasized. It rests not on 
an Act of Parliament but on an Order in Council, that is, 
on the autocratic act of a Government, and of very doubtful 
legality. It has been shown how, in the case of an indivi- 
dual like Mr. Churchill, it can lead to an assumption of 
authority in matters naval which he has no qualifications to 
fulfil. 

When Mr. Asquith appointed Mr. Churchill to the 
Admiralty, he may have done so in ignorance of the extent 
of the authority of the First Lord, for at the War Council 
he assumed that he spoke in the name of the Board. He 
had, however, no excuse for not knowing the man he was 
dealing with. He knew Mr. Churchill had dismissed a 
whole Naval Board (the Controller excepted, but not for 
long); he himself was a party to this. He must have 
known that Sir Francis Bridgeman (Mr. Churchill’s own 
choice, under the conditions cited) was also dismissed, 
though Mr. Churchill alleges ill-health as the reason for his 
departure. Mr. Asquith had to refuse peremptorily the 
First Lord’s application for a commission as Lieutenant- 
General to Command at Antwerp—a suggestion in itself 
sufficient to show the irresponsibility of the applicant. 

Now, the danger of naval or military control by a 
politician lies in this: Politics are pursued in an atmosphere 
of unreality. They deal not with actualities but with 
semblances of things. The more democratic the institutions 
the less real politics become. The House of Commons 
contains an ever-increasing number of barristers whose 
business in life is to speak to a brief irrespective of the 
merits of the case. Members gain in power and influence 
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in proportion to their powers of misrepresentation, most 
notable in the case of Labour leaders. 

To many of these men, the practical man and the man 
of conscience and rectitude is anathema. Hence politicians 
like Mr. Churchill advance military men whose brethren 
would not always or even often choose to lead them in 
war. Flattery is necessary to a nature like Mr. Churchill’s, 
The best naval officer is inapt in the art. 

War is the opposite to politics. It is as realistic as 
the other is fantastic. The shell, the torpedo, and the 
mine will not be ignored, nor can they be rendered 
innocuous like a parliamentary opposition by an ingenious 
grouping of words. 

Mr. Churchill had a prepossession, verging on mania 
—the forcing of the Dardanelles and the capture of Con- 
stantinople. He did not know what this involved. How 
should he? He did not choose to find out. Men have 
met a disgraceful death for less! He thought to replace 
all the necessary knowledge, experience, and study by an 
enormous, scarcely sane, faith in his own magnetic influence 
exerted from London. He used the autocratic power he 
possessed at the Admiralty to set aside those who stood in 
his way ; he used his eloquence and hypnotic skill to set aside 
the scruples of his colleagues. 

If the selected Admiral, who knew his Churchill, declined, 
he chose the man to hand, and by the politician’s arts, 
against which the Admiral has been rendered helpless and 
is now helpless, made him into a puppet. With that 
damnable ingeniousness he possesses he made his way 
through all opposition until he attained his end, and when 
the inevitable failure crowned his efforts, the same lamentable 
qualities are shown in the endeavour to absolve himself 
from blame by the aspersion of the characters alike of his 
victims and of his tools. 

The Expedition of the Dardanelles was redeemed from 
being an utter act of folly by the great qualities displayed 
by the King’s forces and those of the French Republic. 
Leadership was entirely absent at home, thanks principally 
to Mr. Churchill, and after him to Mr. Asquith, who put 
him at the Admiralty and kept him there. The leadership 
at the front was what might have been expected under the 
lamentable circumstances. 

Mr. Churchill owes his immunity to two things—the 
doing away with the court-martial which should follow the 
loss of a ship or ships (this was his own act), and the 
usurpation of recent years by the Board of Admiralty, 
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which means the First Lord, of the right to deny a trial. 
This was exercised by Mr. McKenna when the late Lord 
Beresford desired to bring a subordinate flag officer to trial, 
because the prosecution of that officer would have resulted 
in the exposure of the Admiralty. 

Similarly, had the Admiral and General in command at 
the Dardanelles been brought to trial, the actions of Mr. 
Churchill and Lord Kitchener would have been investigated, 
though indirectly, by competent tribunals—and the Admiral 
at least could not have been left exposed to the innuendo 
of Mr. Churchill. 

There can be little doubt that in such event Mr. Churchill 
would have been effectively silenced and his book, The 
World Crisis, would never have appeared. The right of 
an individual to demand trial should therefore be restored, 
as also the right of any superior to insist on the trial of his 
subordinate on sufficient cause shown. There is also urgent 
need for a disciplinary code and tribunal for the members of 
the Permanent Civil Service. 

Lastly, there is even greater need for a court before 
which the actions of Ministers can be called in question. 
Impeachment has fallen into desuetude; something else 
must replace it in the interests of the national safety. 

During the war it was said of Mr. Churchill: ‘‘ Winston 
does not read history, he makes it.”” What of the history 
he made at the Dardanelles ? 

FuaG OFFICER 


A SOCIALIST EXPERIMENT 


A Basic theory held alike by Communists and Socialists, 
we know, is that the individual has no right to possess 
capital or property. According to this theory the State 
should be the sole possessor, in order that all profit and 
benefit should accrue to the community as a whole. Com- 
munists and Socialists believe that nationalization will solve 
the world-spread economic evils which they are convinced 
owe their existence to capitalism, and to capitalism alone. 

These theories have been carried to a disastrous national 
reality in Russia. There, the present necessity of the Soviet 
Government for foreign loans has proved the fallacy of the 
destruction of capital by nationalization—an object lesson 
to which the Communists and Socialists of all other countries 
appear to be resolutely blind. 

Of the working of the Russian system of nationalization 
we have no details. We do not know how confiscated 
properties are administered ; what steps are taken to make 
up for the heavy loss to the revenue in taxation ; or whether 
confiscated estates, factories, and other properties produce 
for the State the returns they produced for their former 
owners. We know nothing, except that private enterprise 
has been destroyed and that the Soviet Government is 
seeking a way out of its financial difficulties by appealing 
for foreign loans. But the obvious deduction from the 
Russian situation is that wholesale confiscation of private 
property does not conduce to the well-being or financial 
stability of the State. 

In Czecho-Slovakia we have another example of land 
expropriation. But, whilst the Soviet Government in Russia 
solved its land question by a stroke of the pen, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia is proceeding in 
more leisurely fashion, certainly with more justice to the 
individual proprietors, but with virtually the same end in 
view. The method actually is an experiment in Socialism. 
It has been followed now for six years, and the country is 
already beginning to experience the expensive difference 
between Socialist theory and economic fact. 

A clause in the Constitution, by which the Republic came 
into existence after the revolution against Austria, decreed 
the breaking up of big estates in order to encourage “ the 
colonization of the country.” The framers of the Con- 
stitution were theorists, but they were absolutely honest 
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in their wish to create in the new Republic a system of 
peasant proprietorship similar to that which exists in France. 
According to their views, the only means by which this 
object could be attained was the expropriation of big 
properties. In furtherance, therefore, of this clause in the 
Qonstitution an Act was passed by the Czecho-Slovak 
Parliament in April 1918—the Expropriation of Large 
Landed Properties Act. So far, the working of this Act 
would seem to have escaped the notice of foreign economists 
and. landed proprietors. Naturally, the Czecho-Slovak 
Government will not admit its failure; on the other hand, 
they cannot point to its success. 

An early provision of the Act is Utopian. It lays down 
that no individual may own more than 150 hectares of 
agricultural land, or 250 hectares of agricultural land and 
forest. In exceptional cases, where the supplying of a factory 
or the victualling of a town is concerned, 500 hectares may 
be allowed. Here is the beginning of the Socialist experi- 
ment. In theory a whole nation of small proprietors, each 
man tilling his own ground and producing his own livelihood, 
each man contented because he is his own master, brings 
us back to the long-ago exploded “ philosophy ”’ of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. Let us see how this theory is working 
out in Czecho-Slovakia. 

The State has the right to purchase whatever land it 
may choose; but this purchase is made on terms which 
press so hardly on the landowners that in time they will 
be reduced to comparative beggary. So far, no whole estate 
has been taken by the Government except where, on the 
frontiers, ownership by the State was considered a strategic 
necessity. The method is to take farms here and there, and 
re-sell them to peasants and farmers in small portions from 
1 hectare up to the legal limit of 150 hectares. The 
purchase, however, by the State is not fair to the owner. 
The State pays him only the pre-war value of his property, 
and that in 44 per cent. Bonds which he may not sell, 
mortgage, or negotiate in any way. The 4 per cent. is 
considered as interest on the purchase price, the $ per cent. 
is considered as amortization or payment of the capital value. 
As the present value of land in Czecho-Slovakia is at least 
six times more than its pre-war value, and as the Govern- 
ment sells at present prices, a big profit accrues to the 
Exchequer on every land transaction. 

Every landowner lives with the sword of expropriation 
dangling over his head. He never knows when the order 
for expropriation may come, and in the meantime he is 
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entirely in the hands of the Land Office (Boden Amt) in 
Prague and its local representatives in his own neighbour. 
hood. However honest and altruistic in intention the 
framers of the Constitution and the Act for the Expro. 
priation of Large Landed Properties may have been, the 
creation of the Land Office is a clear indication of the 
Socialist influences at work either beside or behind them, 
In its powers, its working, and in its effect the Land Office 
is a form of legalized tyranny. 

The Land Office acts entirely on its own initiative. It 
has no responsibility of any sort or kind to the Czecho- 
Slovakian Parliament. It can do exactly what it chooses 
without fear of restriction or reprimand. In the Czecho- 
Slovakian law courts the right of appeal from court to court 
is almost as wide as it is in the United States. But there 
is no appeal against the decisions of the Land Office. Its 
authority is as absolute and final as that of the former Czars 
of Russia. 

Until the landowner receives notice of expropriation— 
this is always six months—he holds his property under the 
Land Office. He can live in his house and draw all the 
revenues of his estates, but, in effect, his position is that 
of a nominee of the Land Office. He may not mortgage his 
property. He cannot let or sell any part of it without the 
permission of the Land Office. If he is allowed to sell, 
20 per cent. of the purchase price must be given to the 
Government. But here the legal limit of 150 hectares makes 
it impossible for any landowner to dispose of his whole 
estate. The purchase of land beyond the legal limit is not 
forbidden, but anyone who buys more than the stipulated 
150 or 250 hectares runs the risk of ultimate expropriation. 
Consequently land has ceased to be an investment in Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

Since the landowner is left in possession until such time 
as the Land Office decides on expropriation, it would seem 
that the ultimate loss of his property for one-sixth of its 
value is the worst ill that can befall him. But, unfortunately 
for the landowner, expropriation is only the crowning blow. 
Whilst he is waiting for the sword of expropriation to fall 
the State takes the greater part of his income in taxation. 
The super-taxes and extra super-taxes on forests, vineyards, 
and gardens, have increased 615 per cent. Super-taxes and 
extra super-taxes on other kinds of land have increased 
365 per cent. Beyond these are the district and parish 
taxes, which in some instances are 1,000 per cent. higher 
than the pre-war rate. 
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It is an orgy of taxation, but the Government mulctings 
from land do not end here. The landowner has to pay a 
capital levy, and yet a second levy on the “ increased 
capital value”’ of his property. Here comes in one of 
the many glaring injustices of the scheme to dispossess the 
landowners. In all purchase-dealings in land or forests the 
Government takes the pre-war value as its basis of payment. 
But the taxation is based on the present value, and the 
Government uses the difference in the two values to squeeze 
yet more money from the landowners. The capital levy 
is made on the value of land in 1914. This is graduated 
from 1 per cent. on 25,000 kronen (£166) up to 20 per cent. 
on a million kronen (£6,666), and 30 per cent. on over ten 
nillion kronen (roughly £70,000). The increased capital levy 
is based on the difference between the value of land in 1914 
and its value in 1919, and has been fixed at 75 per cent. 

Although he has to meet this crushing burden of taxation 
and two capital levies in addition, the landlord must keep 


his house and estate in the same repair and order as if there 


were no possibility of expropriation. Yet he cannot engage 
or dismiss an employée without the consent of the Land 
Office ; nor can he sell the produce of his land or the wood 
from his forests unless the contracts for such sales have 
been approved by the local representatives of the Land 
Office, which takes a percentage of the purchase price. 

His employées are bound by the law to report to the 
Land Office any neglect of house or property. On the receipt 
of this report a Commission is immediately sent down—at 
the landlord’s expense—to inquire into the charges. If the 
neglect is proved, then the estate is sequestered, and the 
Land Office administers the property. There have been 
cases of deliberate neglect and cases of neglect through lack 
of means, because of the crushing taxation, to keep a property 
in order, but the number is infinitesimal compared with the 
number of charges made. 

The law places every landlord at the mercy of his 
employées. Case after case has been known of employées 
making charges of neglect after learning that their masters 
had applied to the Land Office for permission to dismiss 
them. Equally numerous are the cases in which the charge 
is made out of malice or political enmity, generally by 
Village Communists. The opportunities for delation afforded 
by this law are legion, and there are few landowners in 
Czecho-Slovakia who have not suffered the annoyance of the 
charge and the expenses of the consequent Commission. 

Expropriation does not cover land alone. Castles, houses, 
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sugar factories, breweries, all come within scope of the Act— 
in fact, only houses occupied by workpeople and Government 
officials are exempt. The latter are so numerous that it is 
estimated 2 per cent. of the entire population—some thirteen 
millions—is in State employment. 

Such is the position of the landlords. They are between 
the nether millstone of taxation, capital levies, Land Office 
exactions on the sale of their wood and agricultural produce, 
and the upper millstone of expropriation. 

If the country benefited by this long-drawn-out 
elimination of the big landowners the plan of the Czecho- 
Slovakian Government could excite no adverse criticism, 
whatever might be thought of the methods by which that 
plan is enforced; but the country as a whole does not 
benefit. In the first place, farms are frequently expropriated 
by the Land Office in ignorance of the fundamental con- 
ditions of agriculture. Land is cut up into small portions 
and sold without any relation to the farm buildings. These, 
more often than not, are left upon the landowner’s hands, 
Consequently the peasant-proprietor has no barns, cowsheds, 
etc., whilst the former owner has huge buildings, which 
formerly stored the produce of several farms, that are useless 
to him. 

The Government gives credit to the purchasers of expro- 
priated land, but makes no allowance for seed, cattle, 
implements, etc. The new peasant-proprietor, therefore, 
starts at an immense disadvantage. The former owner could 
employ the latest inventions in agricultural machinery over 
an area of many hundreds of hectares, bringing his land— 
as the great Czecho-Slovakian landowners, with few excep- 
tions, do bring their properties, even under the present 
devastating taxation—to its utmost limit of production, with 
resulting benefit to the country’s food markets and its export 
trade. On the other hand, the peasant-proprietor must work 
his few hectares with his own hands. The result is that the 
cultivation of cereals is diminishing in favour of roots and 
fodder, and the growth of crops which require heavy 
ploughing is being gradually abandoned. Small proprietors 
cannot carry on heavy ploughing indefinitely. 

Czecho-Slovakia is essentially an agricultural country. 
Agricultural products and wood are her staple industries 
and exports. The Socialist plan of expropriation is a serious 
menace to these exports. In one instance the State has 
practically confessed the failure of its Utopian plan. Beet- 
sugar is one of the most profitable industries in the Republic. 
There are miles of beet-fields. Expropriation of these fields 
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now threatens the beet-sugar industry with ruin. Beet, the 
State has discovered, cannot be grown on a small scale with 
profit. To prevent disaster it has been forced to take back 
beet-fields which had been sold to small proprietors after 
expropriation, and is now leasing them to the sugar factories. 
Under the principle which broke up the beet-fields the big 
dairy farms in the neighbourhood of Prague were also broken 
up. Unless there is a system of co-operation similar to that 
which exists amongst small dairy farmers in Denmark and 
Italy, individuals with a few cows and a few hectares of 
land cannot send their dairy produce to big cities; the 
transport alone swallows up any profit. The result of the 
Socialist cutting-up of the Prague dairy farms is that 
the capital is now forced to get its dairy supplies from 
Southern Moravia, the consumers, of course, paying for 
the increased charge of transport. The same thing has 
happened in other big cities. 

This situation has a humour peculiarly its own—a humour 
which has a reflex of tragedy, but still humour. It requires 
afew words of explanation. For centuries the Czechs have 
been a dominated race. The word “dominated ” is the word 
which tells their history, because they have never been a 
subservient race. Despite oppressions, tyrannies, and all 
the cruel and deliberately calculated efforts of the Haps- 
burgs to destroy their national spirit, that spirit has risen 
triumphant over all—prison, torture, and the scaffold. If 
the Hapsburgs had had the heart and the wisdom to 
recognize the national aspirations of their Czech subjects 
their empire might not have gone down to nothingness in 
the débdcle after the war. An autonomy granted to 
Bohemia—which is now Czecho-Slovakia—might have 
changed the sad history of the Hapsburgs and of the 
Austrian Empire. 

But history is as history happens. Austria withheld the 
autonomy so passionately desired by the Czechs. During 
the war Bohemia revolted against her and sent a Czech 
legion to fight with the Allies. Her reward came at the 
Treaty of Versailles, which created Bohemia, Moravia, a slice 
of Prussian Silesia, and that portion of Slovakia formerly 
under Hungarian government, into the Republic of Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

Now, the Czech has an inherited hatred of the German. 
8 strong is the feeling of Czech nationality, so intense is 
the hatred of all things German, that one of the first acts 
of the new Republic was to sweep the German language out 
of the country, although it was the official language and the 
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common language of the greater proportion of the inhabi- 
tants. Every town, every village, received a new Czech 
name in place of the old German one—a sponge was swept 
across the old map of Bohemia. So strong was the feeling 
for nationalism that even railway porters refused to handle 
luggage if addressed in German. Shopkeepers pretended to 
be ignorant of the language in which they had conducted 
their affairs for years until they were assured that the 
customer was French, English, Italian—any nationality save 
German or Austrian. It is said, and with reason, that the 
Act for the expropriation of big properties was directed in 
the first instance against the German and Austrian land. 
owners. But the working of the Act in the case of the 
large dairy farms has resulted in the profits of the dairy 
supply to Prague and other large cities being taken from 
Czechs and thrown into the pockets of the hated Germans 
in Moravia. 

Truly a humorous situation, when everything is being 
done to penalize the German elements in the population 
precisely as the Czechs were penalized by the Austrians! 
Moravia is wholly German—so German that the Government 
has been obliged to use both the Czech and German lan- 
guages on all sign-posts, railway stations, public offices, inns, 
etc., because the inhabitants are ignorant of Czech and refuse 
to learn the language—one of the most difficult in Europe. 

By the expropriation and cutting-up of the big dairy 
farms the State has taken thousands of pounds yearly from 
Czech dairy farmers and labourers. That money now goes 
to German dairy farmers in Moravia—a possibility outside 
the wildest dreams of the framers of the Act. But the 
inherent weakness of most Socialist theories is that every- 
thing goes on just the same with the Socialist panacea on 
the top, like icing on a plum cake. The Socialists seem 
mentally incapable of realizing that their particular form of 
icing can destroy the cake altogether. 

Even a more serious menace to the prosperity of the 
country is the application of the Expropriation Act to the 
forest lands. The framers of the Act betrayed the same 
fundamental ignorance of economic facts which marks much 
of the working of the Land Office. Anyone with the most 
superficial knowledge of the subject would know that 4 
peasant-proprietorship of forests is an unworkable pro- 
position, since forestry can only be carried on with profit 
on a large scale. 

There are roughly some four million and a half hectares 
(between eleven and twelve million acres) of forests I 
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(zecho-Slovakia. The State has already realized the 
impossibility of breaking up these areas into holdings of 
250 hectares. 

By the old Austrian forest law, which is still in force, 
every forest owner is obliged to cut down 1 per cent. of his 
trees each year, and for each tree he cuts he must plant 
two young ones. Thanks to this law, the forests in Czecho- 
Slovakia are what they are to-day—among the finest, and 
certainly the best kept, in Europe. But forests do not spring 
up in a month or a year—a fact entirely overlooked by the 
framers of the Expropriation Act. In the plains it takes 
twenty-five years, on the higher ground forty years, and in 
the mountains eighty years, for trees to reach maturity. 
In some places it takes a hundred and a hundred and twenty 

ears. 

: Let us suppose a man has bought the allotted 250 hectares 
of forest—a little over 600 acres. If he cut down the pre- 
scribed annual 1 per cent. and planted others, at the end 
of a few years he would find himself left with 250 hectares 
of growing trees which would produce nothing in his lifetime 
—unless he was a very young man and his acres of forest 
were in the plains—perhaps not even in the life of his 
grandson if his acres were in the mountains. On these 
growing trees he would be obliged to pay taxation. On 
the other hand, if he did not cut down the annual | per cent. 
he would have no income. 

The State has therefore realized that to parcel out the 
forests in small holdings must mean ultimate financial 
disaster to the country. But the Expropriation Act remains, 
and the State. instead of re-selling forests expropriated by 
the Land Office, is working them itself—in short, a scheme 
of nationalization. But, as seems to be the case in nearly 
every country with State-run industries, the Czecho- 
Slovakian Government is losing heavily on its forests, both 
in Slovakia and at Lany. Where the former owners drew 
a profit, the State can show only a deficit. It is said that 
an American timber firm has been approached with a view 
to its taking over some part of this State enterprise. 

There is another aspect to this question of forest 
nationalization beside that of loss on working—an aspect 
of serious economic importance to the Government. Natur- 
ally, the State forests bring no return to the revenue in 
taxation. As the forests pay up to as much as 400 per 
cent. in addition to the land taxes, the Government sees 
itself in the future deprived of one of its most lucrative 
sources of income. If its own experiment in forestry had 
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been successful it might perhaps regard this loss to its 
revenue—a loss which would increase year by year as mor 
forests were expropriated—with equanimity. But its om 
experiment has proved a failure, and in place of equanimity 
there is alarm. In well-informed circles in Prague it is said 
that the Finance Minister views the decreasing amount from 
the forests in taxation with such uneasiness that, on his 
representations, the Land Office has been told to stay its 
hand in forest expropriation for the next four years. 

Opinion in Czecho-Slovakia is sharply divided upon the 
question of expropriation. Amongst the Czech peasantry 
it is popular because the Czech Agrarian party has great 
influence in the allotment of land after Government purchase, 
With the minorites of the other nationalities it is profoundly 
unpopular. At the outset the Act was acclaimed by all 
parties—except the unfortunate landowners—by some from 
purely altruistic reasons; by some because it was aw fond 
a Socialist measure ; by others because they considered the 
Act an expression of Czech nationality, since it was directed 
against Austrian and German landowners. They overlooked 
the fact that Czech landowners suffered equally with the 
“foreigners.” In its essence the Act was more national than 
economic, but the two were confounded together. 

Now that the country is settling down after the outburst 
of joy over its re-won nationality—and consequent hasty 
legislation—there are many of the more thoughtful, even 
amongst those we should call advanced Liberals, who regard 
the future with misgiving. They take the decrease in the 
production of milk, corn, and beet as a presage of a further 
decrease in proportion to the amount of expropriation. 
They consider that the Act has already failed in its intention, 
and is now an undisguised Socialist attack upon capital. 
The people who hold this view have no particular regard 
for capital or for the landowner, but they are sufficiently 
foreseeing to realize that, with her present high tariffs against 
all other countries, the credit of Czecho-Slovakia in the world 
markets must diminish, inevitably, in proportion to the 
decrease in her products. Economists will tell you they are 
right. 

“ The outcome of the present situation concerns Czecho- 
Slovakia alone, but the working of the Expropriation of 
Large Landed Properties Act is a subject of profound interest 
to landowners in this country. It is likewise an object-lesson 
to those who dream Socialist dreams and see Communist 
visions. 

Frank Higp 
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LIGHT AND OANCER 


News of the isolation by Dr. Gye, with Mr. Barnard’s co- 
operation, of a specific cancer virus, caught the attention of 
an expectant world, and then, when the public had accepted 
as much as it could comprehend of a highly technical dis- 
covery, the matter became once more the pre-occupation of 
the scientist. Had the virus alone sufficed to produce the 
disease the results would have seemed more sensational, but 
it appears that a widely distributed microbe, not in itself 
pathogenetic, requires the assistance of a substance produced 
by the cells, presumably in the course of chronic irritation, 
before it can attack the cells. The extrinsic microbe must 
have as an adjuvant an intrinsic growth factor which varies 
from tissue to tissue, and from tumour to tumour. This isin 
accordance with the now recognized truth in the natural 
sciences that no process in the world is dependent on one single 
factor. But while the nature of the problem has changed 
for specialists, the objective facts that were most outstanding 
and disquieting for the general mind remain as true as they 
were: namely, the rapid increase of cancer in all civilized 
countries and the multiplicity of conditions that apparently 
contribute to it. There is, no doubt, a wide margin of error 
in statistics drawn from different countries and different 
localities; but allowing for that fact, the testimony to a 
sudden and appalling increase in the cancer rate is unanimous. 
Dr. Robert Bell states that since he began practice in 1868 the 
death-rate from cancer has increased 200 per cent., and is 
still going up by leaps and bounds. The recorded mortality 
for Great Britain from cancer of the tongue in men, on the 
authority of Dr. D’Arcy Powers, is no less than 228 per cent. 
during the past forty-one years. F. L. Hoffman, who has for 
years been carefully examining and correlating tables of 
statistics, estimates that the number of deaths now exceeds 
half a million per annum for the civilized world. ‘The 
number dying at the present time is 25 per cent. greater than 
ten years ago.”” And this percentage does not represent the 
actual increase of the disease, since operative interference 
has during that period greatly gained in efficiency. 

The emphasis naturally falls on civilized countries, from 
our lack of statistics for those uncivilized. But the evidence 
is largely negative, for primitive peoples show a comparative 
insensibility to pain; their lives are a long endurance of 
discomfort, and they probably have no higher standard 
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of internal than of external ease. A number of investigators 
support the contention that cancer is a disease of advanced 
nations and well-to-do individuals, fostered by luxury and 
artificial ways of life, and is comparatively unknown among 
primitive tribes which lead primitive lives. The findings of 
the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, on the other hand, throw 
doubt on this conclusion, and indicate that it is a disease 
common to mankind. Fibiger holds that it affects Esqui- 
maux with relatively the same frequency as Europeans, 
If the Esquimaux are an exception among primitive peoples, 
the fact that they are continuously exposed during a part of 
every year to the intense reflection from the snow-fields is 
not without significance. 

From several references made by classical writers it is 
evident that cancer was known in the time of the Greeks, 
Romans, and Persians. Being of such antiquity, it behoves 
us to discover what particular factors have been introduced 
within the past forty years that will account for this swift 
acceleration of a non-infectious disease. Such a factor, 
according to a current theory, is to be found in the prevailing 
chemical adulteration of foodstuffs and consequent poisoning 
of the entire alimentary tract, with a corresponding deficiency 
in vitamines. As result of our concentration in cities, we 
are starved of fresh fruit and vegetables, the natural laxatives 
and anti-scorbutics. We poison ourselves by the absorption 
of chemical adulterants, and the even more poisonous waste 
products of our own bodies, retained through the constipation 
induced by an unnatural diet. Although the ordinary lay- 
man may not be aware of all the specific evils consequent 
on auto-intoxication from habitual constipation, it is evident 
to common sense that the way is prepared for disease by 
ruining the general health of the body and lowering its powers 
of resistance. Yet when Mr. Ellis Barker, advocating the 
views of Sir Arbuthnot Lane, claims that diet is responsible 
for the more frequent occurrence of cancer among city 
dwellers and among the rich rather than the poor, one 
entertains objections. The rich eat more vegetables and 
fruit (both expensive items), and their supply is fresher, being 
often derived from their own gardens, and they also spend 
more time in the country—sometimes as much as half the 
year. Nor can one take seriously the assertion that as a 
class they suffer from microphobia, and eschew salads and 
uncooked fruit. The poor not only eat staler vegetables, 
sold as they “go off,” but far more tinned fruit, and the 
cheaper frozen and preserved foreign meats. And no dis- 
tinction can be made wholly in favour of the country, for 4 
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climate such as that of England produces no fruit during 
two-thirds of the year, and country people now consume a 
good deal of tinned and dried fruit, whereas the poorer 
classes of the city have the opportunity of buying oranges 
and bananas from the barrows. Cheaper and quicker trans- 
port has placed the fruit of tropical countries within the 
reach of buyers of small means, and any woman who does 
her own shopping at the greengrocer’s will be inclined to 
question Colonel McCarrison’s statement that fresh fruit is 
a comparative luxury nowadays even on the tables of the 
rich. The diet of the rich during the Middle Ages was 
principally meat and fish ; many vegetables now in common 
use were unknown and ungrown, though wayside weeds, 
such as nettles and dandelions, to some extent were sub- 
stituted. Potatoes were not introduced until the sixteenth 
century. When the population of medizval Europe herded 
in walled towns, conditions in the war-harried countryside 
were not exactly conducive to market-gardening. It may be 
mentioned that North American Indians, among whom the 
cancer rate to-day is so low as to be negligible, live on a 
meat diet. 

Even if we eliminate a number of contributory causes that 
have been advanced, and take only the most authentic, we 
get the following table : 


Cancer from X-rays and radium. 

From ordinary burns. 

From local irritation. 

From arsenic, lead, creosote, coal-tar and the various by- 
products of coal, notably for those engaged in occu- 
pations which bring them in direct contact with these 
irritants, and to some degree, perhaps, to all city 
dwellers, because of the presence of these substances 
in the air they breathe. 

From aniline dyes and dyed stuffs. 

From betel-chewing. 

From previous syphilitic poisoning. 


The first of these alleged causes is by far the most impor- 
tant, for concerning it we have the weighty utterance of 
Mr. Cecil Rowntree, surgeon of the London Cancer Hospital : 
“In X-ray we sossess the only clear-cut and well-defined 
example of the experimental production of cancer in Man.” 
A number of cases has developed in those who handled 
X-rays without being aware of the danger, but in none of 
the cases has less than four or five years elapsed between the 

t exposure and the appearance of the epithelioma, and in. 
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many cases X-ray workers have become victims after the 
lapse of ten, fifteen, and even twenty years. The X-ray 
burn acts slowly and cumulatively. In fact, it is to a lo 
succession of quite small exposures, rather than to a few 
severe burns, that X-ray cancer is attributed by those who 
have observed its development. Similarly, in a report 
summarizing the results of radium treatment of internal 
cancer at University College Hospital during the last three 
and a half years, Dr. R. T. Lewis reiterates a warning against 
“the stimulant effect of inadequate radiation causing general 
carcinomatosis.”” An American authority, Dr. H. N. Cole, 
of Pennsylvania, believing that there are far more cases of 
radio-dermatitis in professional men, nurses, and _ hospital 
orderlies than is commonly suspected, has collected a biblio- 
graphy of cases since 1896 (when X-rays were brought into 
use) which makes an impressive showing. 

But radium burn is not the only type of burn that is sup- 
posed to originate or encourage cancer. It is generally agreed 
among authorities on the subject that cancers arise with 
particular frequency on old scars caused by burns. The most 
conspicuous instance is Kangri Cancer, so called from the 
Kangri basket, a small earthenware vessel surrounded by 
basket-work, which contains burning charcoal, and is worn 
next the skin by the hillmen of northern India for the sake 
of warmth. Oft-repeated burns of the abdomen and thighs 
lead to cancer of that part of the body, which is seldom the site 
of cancer among the natives of other countries. 


The relation of old burns, scars, wounds, and injuries by ' 


friction to the cancers of which they are often subsequently 
the seat is ascribed to the fact that any injury to the body is 
followed by growth, and a long-continued effort at- tissue 


repair, instead of checking in time, may be carried to excess, | 
and, aided by the specific factor, result in morbid prolifera- _ 
tion. A connection between cancer and increase in bodily | 


weight has been observed by many physicians; that is to 
say, cancer is more apt to occur in subjects in whom a general 
tissue-producing process has been set up. A _ period of 
active growth of fatty tissue coincides with middle-age and 
cancer age. 

Increased adulteration of food is not the sole feature of 
our civilization that coincides with the increase of cancer. 
One might equally say that the intensification of the disease 
synchronizes with the introduction of electric light, In 1879 
Edison invented his incandescent lamp and the system of 
distributing electricity at constant pressure now in general 
use. Sir Joseph Swan in England, at about the same time, 
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attained his own results with filaments. But in 1880 current 
was very expensive (about five times the present cost), and 
the great reduction in cost and development in efficiency 
dates approximately from 1905. Average candle-power 
has increased from sixteen, prior to that date, to sixty and 
upwards. 

We have never supposed that there could be danger in our 
continuous exposure to electric light, for we have never seen 
any ill effects. At first we were unaware of the danger in- 
volved in the use of cathode rays, but then we were em- 
ploying a force so concentrated that its effects were soon 
manifest. According to the electromagnetic theory, ordinary 
electric light differs from X-rays only in wave-length and the 
fact that instead of being discontinuous pulses the wave- 
lengths constitute a train or series. Cathode rays are isolated 
and focused by the passage of an ordinary electric current 
through a special vacuum tube. Cathode particles can be 
obtained from, and are contained in, all chemical substances. 

Has the electric light in use in our houses an effect on 
cellular tissue ? Experiments have been made in agriculture. 
Ordinary electric lamps double the rate of growth and 
development in plants, but the method is too expensive 
to be practical. By means of a network of wires carrying 
electric charge Miss G. C. Dudgeon, of Lincluden Manor Farm, 
Dumfries, experimenting on potatoes, obtained an increase 
in yield amounting at the end of the third year to 1 ton 
3 cwt. per acre. The increase from year to year was pro- 
gressive, and it was found that a plot which had been 
electrified in one year will again bear a heavier crop the 
following year, although not re-electrified, so that apparently 
an effect of some duration is produced upon the soil itself. 
Miss Dudgeon’s conclusions were that under the influence 
of the electrical discharge the ingredients in the soil are 
rendered more soluble and easier of assimilation; that the 
sap is enabled to flow more vigorously and the formation of 
sugar and starch is increased; while respiration, absorption 
and evaporation are accelerated. 

The differences between plant and animal tissue are 
radical. But we do not have to go to plant tissue for 
evidence ; almost every day brings fresh testimony to the 
effects of radiotherapy on the tissues of the human body. 
The original Finsen treatment, which employed special arc 
lamps giving a light rich in violet rays, has been followed by 
other developments in ultra-violet radiation. An apparatus 
burning special tungsten electrodes now administers artificial 
mountain sunshine in the wards of children’s hospitals, and 
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is even to be installed in the monkey house at the Zoo. The 
immediate effects of ultra-violet light on the skin are 4 
burning, reddening, and later a browning, followed by 
scaling, exactly as in natural sunburn. When used in 
strength it blisters. Remedial effects are claimed for it in 
a number of skin diseases, in the treatment of tuberculosis, 
gout and rheumatism, rickets, anemia, etc. Speaking 
generally, it is said to increase the resistance of the body and 
to enable it successfully to combat specific infection. Dr, 
F. H. Humphries denies that the “ actinic erythema ”’ pro- 
duced by ultra-violet radiation constitutes a true burn, and 
quotes C. W. Sampson’s opinion that the very best treat- 
ment for any kind of burn, “‘ X-ray, heat, chemical, or sun- 
burn, is properly administered actinotherapy.” In spite of 
Dr. Humphries’ contempt for the popular misconception of 
the nature of these actinic burns, we have misgivings. The 
results to which he himself has attained are too recent to 
establish that: no ill effects follow. C. Norman Paul, the 
distinguished dermatologist attached to four large hospitals 
in Sydney, has compiled a book on the relation of sunburn 
to cancer, with numerous plates showing dermatitis solaris 
chronica, rodent ulcers, and epithelioma, all having their 
origin in exposure to the ultra-violet actinic rays of the sun. 
He says: “‘Cancerous and pre-cancerous diseases of the 
skin in Australia are one of the penalties paid for inhabiting 
a country normally destined to be occupied by a coloured 
race.” 

A remarkable feature of reports on cancer frequency in 
India is the unusually great predominance of external cancer. 
Out of 1,589 cases reported from India and analysed by the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund, 1,513 involved the external 
surface of the body, and only 76 were internal. One would 
like to know the racial incidence of these cases, and in what 
proportion they occurred among the darker-skinned natives. 
For the immunity of the pigmented natives of the African 
continent is a recognized fact, and has contributed towards 
the conclusion “that cancer frequency decreases with 
diminishing distance from the equator.” Skin cancer among 
negroes in the United States is very rare. Pigmentation is 
Nature’s automatic defence against absorbing too large 4 
quantity of sunlight. Statistics in the German Empire 
(having a preponderantly fair-skinned population) show an 
extraordinary frequency of cancer of the skin among men 
and women employed in agriculture as compared with other 
occupational groups. Switzerland, despite its pure air, sun- 
shine, and milk and cheese diet, stands at the very top of 
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the table with a cancer rate higher than any other country 
in Europe or than the United States. The mountain sunburn 
of its high altitudes (where the atmosphere is so rarefied 
that no screen of fog, cloud, or dust interposes) is due to 
melanin granules forming round the nuclei of the epidermis 
and the basal cells. At lower altitudes the melanin deposit 
dissolves and the sunburn disappears. Snow has been 
found to be an excellent reflector of ultra-violet radiation. 
“The reflector factor of snow for visible radiation is between 
80 and 90 per cent.” Dr. Humphries accordingly advocates 
the use of white surfaces as reflectors in ultra-violet actino- 
therapy. Arguing that “‘ mankind has always been impinged 
upon by the actinic rays of the sun. Such solar actinism 
is necessary for the protection of people climatically exposed 
to the sun,”’ he sees in violet ray sunburn a protection against 


| the injurious effects of X-rays, and is in favour of using the 


two in conjunction. (The production of a long X-ray has 
now, indeed, practically bridged the gulf between these two 
types of rays at the violet end of the spectrum.) But it must 
be admitted that while Switzerland has the highest cancer 
rate, this does not apply to cancer of the skin. 

A relatively high frequency among fishermen and sea- 
men is another significant fact, and would seem to sustain 
the view expressed by Wilfred Watkins Pitchford, Government 
Pathologist of Natal, in an address on “ Light Pigmentation 
and New Growth,” that ‘“‘ increase of cancer within the last 
seventy-five years is, perhaps, due to diminished protection 
from light and increased exposure to illumination. Woollen 
garments have been largely replaced by cotton, and black 
and brown clothes by those of light colour. Narrow streets 
and dark houses are no longer tolerated, and suburban life 
has largely replaced that of the city. Artificial light has 
become more actinic in its character.” * He concludes, as a 
deduction from these principles, or assumptions, that cancer 
may be prevented by efficient protection of the body from 
light, and that the ventral surface of the throat and abdomen 
should be especially protected. He says circumstantially : 
“Mammary cancer in women is usually due to insufficient 
protection of the breast from light.” Such a dictum is 
directly at variance with the theory of the day, and with its 
practice, for exposure of the upper part of the chest during 
the last decade has been almost universal among women. In 
this connection may be mentioned the singular rarity of 
cancer of the breast among the women of Japan (who keep 
the bosom well covered), though with the Europeanization 


* The italics are mine. 
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of the country there has been a general increase of 43°3 per 
cent. of cancer in other parts of the body. 
Notwithstanding that Dr. Humphries dismisses burning by 
ultra-violet rays as mere erythema, erythema is the beginning 
of tar and paraffin cancers. The cancer-producing properties 
of certain tars and paraffins is so well recognized that “‘ mule 
spinner’s cancer” is regarded as an occupational risk, and 
victims are entitled to compensation. Yet a prolon 
investigation of these substances has failed to isolate in them 
any cancer-producing element. Inthe process of these inves- 
tigations Dr. Kennaway discovered that naturally non-cancer- 
producing substances become cancer-producing after they 
have been heated to temperatures ranging from 700° to 
920°C. Very recent demonstrations by Sir Jagadis Chundra 
Bose in connection with invisible light have shown that these 
short-length radiations are selectively absorbed by different 
substances, and that coal-tar and pitch are so absorptive 
that they become perfectly transparent when exposed to 


the concentrated rays. Dr. Frank Schamberg, of Phila | 
delphia, suspected the possibility of radio-activity in coal- | 


tar from his observation of cancers produced by contact with 
it. He thought that if coal-tar was proven to be radio- 
active it would seem that this radio-activity is responsible for 
cancer in tar workers. 

We are daily handling and more and more employing in 
our domestic economy a force the nature and effects of which 
we do not begin, or only begin, to understand. Beyond our 
present knowledge extends a vast series of radiations differ- 
ing in respect of wave-lengths and frequency of vibration; 
innumerable formsof electronic vibration wait on our discovery. 
We are entering on an all-electric age, not only of light- 
ing and heating and cooking—our early spring vegetables 
are forced by electricity ; our fruits are ripened by it ; meat 
and milk are electrically sterilized; electric massage and 
beauty treatments are fashionable ; high-frequency machines 
are used as a general tonic; diathermy destroys diseased 
tissue by the passage of a current through the flesh ; iontopho- 
resis, as it is called, is a method of conveying drugs to sub- 
cutaneous depths by making the electric current a carrier. 
Are we not overdoing it, and disregarding the possibly 
maleficent, as well as beneficent, action of all these potent 
forces? The majority of the constituents of living cells 
are colourless, and hence do not absorb rays of the wave- 
length of visible light (and the law of light is that there 18 
no action without absorption), but in this visible light there 
are invisible actinic rays to the action of which our bodies 
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are constantly subjected, and subjected under quite different 
conditions from those of Nature, where cooling winds, clouds, 
damp, and dust intercept the sunlight. 

It may be urged in opposition to the surmise of any 
injurious effect in ordinary electric light that cancer of the 
hands practically never occurs except in those who handle 
X-rays, radium, or chemical substances which burn and 
irritate the skin, and that cancer of the face is much rarer 
than cancer of the bowel, the stomach, and the uterus and 
breast in women. Actually, there has been a great increase 
in the external forms of cancer, especially in the United 
States, Ireland and Australia, but those portions of the skin 
habitually exposed to the action of light, natural and artificial, 
become insensitive as compared with the delicate mucous 
membranes of the body. A higher dosage of ultra-violet 
light is required in their treatment. Electric rays are 
penetrative, and may have a stimulative effect on the growth 
of internal cells, or on the flora of the digestive tract 
corresponding to their stimulation of growth in plants. 
The “ hard ” rays substituted for the soft ones first used were 
supposed to be less dangerous, but are now known to have 
a fatal effect on the cells of the bone-marrow, and also on the 
reproductive cells of the body. ‘Their action, therefore, is 
selective in regard to certain tissues, like the selective action 
of aniline dyes upon the bladder. We know that violet 
rays are absorbed by the blood and tissues, but photo- 
graphic negatives have been made which show the action of a 
high-candle-power incandescent light on a plate through 
the chest and abdomen of a girl weighing 7 st. 1 lb., and 
other tests prove a penetration of 2 inches through soft 
tissue. 

Is there not another key that fits the facts even better 
than deficiency of vitamines ? Men in dark business offices 
and factories work many more hours a day by artificial 
light than the majority of women, and statistics for Great 
Britain show that while the cancer rate has doubled in women 
during the last fifty years, it has more than quadrupled in 
men.* In prisons, asylums, poorhouses, where, on the 
authority of Dr. Frank Smithers and others, cancer is not 
frequent, the inmates cannot be said to enjoy a diet abounding 
in butter, fresh vegetables, fruits and salads, but they do go 
to bed early, in the interests of economy. Economy in 
electric light applies to the poor generally, as distinguished 
from the lavish illumination of the rich. The vegetable 


* In the United States, on the contrary, the increase is more marked in 
women, 
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diet of the Irish peasants in large parts of the country js 
confined almost exclusively to potatoes, which are poor in 
vitamines, but they still live by candle-light or the parafin 
lamp. And this is true of country districts everywhere- 
wherein the cancer rate admittedly is lower than in cites and 
towns. 

Pursuing the argument from countries, we find cancer 
appallingly prevalent in the United States, which uses nearly 
as much electric light, it is claimed, as the rest of the world 
put together, and where the use increases by 10 per cent, 
annually, as against an increase of 2°5in cancer. Switzerland, 
with an abundance of water-power, is a much-electrified 
country. England, Scotland, and Holland, damp countries 
where there is mist and murk necessitating the use of artificial 
light during a large part of the year, all have a high cancer 
death-rate. 

Coincidence is not cause, but may point to cause. There 
is at least coincidence in the fact that the last forty year 
have seen the introduction of electric light and a sudden, 
terrifying increase in cancer; that the two seem to have 
gone hand in hand in those countries which are most pro- 
gressive and electrified; that in connection with X-rays (a 
special wave-length isolated and concentrated, but presum- 
ably present in the ordinary electric current used for their 
production) “we possess the only clear-cut and well- 
defined example of the experimental production of cancer in 


man,” and that the effect of even these powerful cathode | 


rays develops very slowly and cumulatively. 


Constitutionally photophobic or photo-sensitive in- | 
dividuals are often aware of exhaustion in themselves | 
following on exposure to strong electric light; but the | 


majority of us, though seeing its effects—the very alabaster 
screens through which the rays pass eaten up like cheese— 
remain incredulous of any consequences to our own bodies. 
Small effects in Nature can be very cumulative, and 
no living cells are indifferent to light. For us, who live 
subject to an almost continuous stimulation, with a minimum 
of darkness and rest, a peril may lurk in the electric bulb 
from which we would do well to protect ourselves. 


MartTHA KINROSS 
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THE BI-CENTENARY OF A GREAT 
ENGLISHMAN 


Tuosrt who have visited the India Office no doubt observed 
the statue of an officer in the uniform of the eighteenth 
century, standing on a pedestal near the entrance to that 
historic building. The hand of the figure grasps a sword, 
and the stern and forbidding features of the great warrior 
look down upon the passers-by of a generation that owes 
an Empire to his deeds. It is the statue of Robert Clive. 
He planned campaigns ; he fought battles ; heruled provinces ; 
his wisdom in council was no less than his skill and valour 
in the field. He founded an Empire. 

It is fitting to recall, two hundred years after his birth, 
the memory of the great Englishman who laid the foundations 
of the British Empire in India, especially at a time when 
much of his work, and that of his successors, has been brought 
to naught by men of no account. It is a truism that in 
virile nations great crises produce great men to deal with 
them; a people that fails in this respect and is bankrupt 
in men of action and genius must be poor indeed. The 
absence of great men may be held to indicate racial and 
national decline, or at least eclipse, and those nations which 
suffer from a dearth of able leaders, both military and 
political, in times of stress are surely going the way of 


} ancient Greece and Rome. What a galaxy of talent was 


produced in France by the events following on the Revolu- 


| tion! What an absence of great men has been evident in 


Russia since the cataclysm of 1917! Whither was Italy 
tending before the advent of Mussolini? It would be 
interesting to inquire into the causes of the decline of nations 
from this point of view. In England we have at any rate 
recently rejected the wrong stamp of leader, to whom patriot- 
ism is a crime rather than a virtue, and who ever places 
the interests of other nations before those of his own. In 
& suggestive article written many years ago, Archibald 
Forbes, a man of character and discernment, wrote: 
“Surely the first stage of the deterioration of a nation must 
have for its mark the decadence of patriotism. From bad 
seasons, dull trade, flagitious misgovernment, a nation, if 
its heart be sound, may recover ; but the ailment of waning 
patriotism is fatal.’ Certainly two hundred years ago the 
English nation was secure in the continuance of patriotism 
when Robert Clive was born at Market Drayton on 
September 29, 1725. 
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Some figures stand out vividly on the page of history 


and appear almost like living men, while others, although 
their achievements may be no less eminent, seem like pale 
phantoms of the past, seen as in a glass darkly, obscured by 
the mists of time, although it is not always those who 
belong to a more remote epoch whose personality appears 
like the tracings on a palimpsest of the past. But while 
Cesar, Alexander, and even Napoleon, despite their gigantic 
proportions, appear like mythical figures, we who spent 
many years in India can almost hear Clive speak, and for us 
he stands out clearly to-day on the stage of history. 

In the year 1748 an able soldier, Major Stringer Lawrence, 
arrived from England with reinforcements and took over 
command of the East India Company’s army at Fort St. 
David. Lawrence at once set about the organization of 
his small force and raised native troops, the beginnings of 
our Indian Army. In this he was aided by Robert Clive. 
War had broken out with the French in 1744, and things 
had gone badly for the English. The French captured 
Madras in 1746; on this occasion Clive, who had arrived in 
India two years before as a clerk in the Company’s service, 
escaped in the disguise of a native. Finding office life irk- 
some, the young clerk in 1747 exchanged the pen for the 
sword, and was given a commission as ensignin the Company’s 
army. Next year he distinguished himself in repulsing a 
French sortie at the siege of Pondicherry. 

Madras was restored to the English by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, but any hope that the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe would be followed by peace in India 
was soon extinguished. Dupleix, the French Governor of 
Pondicherry, was a man of vast ambition and inexhaustible 
energy. He aimed at no less than the establishment of 
French dominion throughout Southern India, and the English 
viewed with dismay and opposed with force the aggrandize- 
ment of the rival Power under his able direction. In pursu- 
ance of this policy a system of intervention in the affairs 
of native states was initiated. A deposed claimant to 
the throne of Tanjore was supported by an English force, 
which captured Devicottah in 1749 after a storming party, 
headed by Clive, and had been cut to pieces by the enemy's 
cavalry. 

Meanwhile the viceroyalty of the Deccan, held under 
the authority of the Delhi Emperor, had become vacant by 
the death of Nizam-ul-Mulk. As usual in Oriental countries, 
rival claimants appeared, the one supported by Dupleix, 
the other by the English. But the latter long remained 
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inactive while the French were consolidating their influence 

inthe Deccan. It is not surprising that the natives in these 
days thought that the East India Company was an old 
woman, for certainly the conduct of the Madras Government 
ave colour to the supposition. 

At length in 1751, when French power was supreme in 
the Deccan, the Madras Government abandoned its inaction, 
and a force under Major Gingel, or Ginger, whose character 
belied his name, moved out from Fort St. David on the road 
from Arcot to Trichinopoly in order to intercept the rival 
army which was marching against the latter place, then 
held by the English. Clive accompanied this force as 
commissariat officer. On the first discharge of artillery 
the troops were seized with panic, and Clive himself was 
unable to rally them. They fled to Trichinopoly, where 
nearly all the Company’s forces in India were now cooped 
up. Clive, now a captain, had returned to Fort St. David, 
and was employed in taking reinforcements to Trichinopoly, 
which was invested by the enemy. On his return to Madras 
his genius asserted itself. As the young Napoleon later 
showed the French generals how to take Toulon, so Clive, a 
young man of twenty-six, pointed out that the way to 
relieve Trichinopoly was to attack Arcot. The Governor of 
Madras perceived the merit of the plan. A small force 
of Europeans and sepoys was equipped from the garrisons 
of Fort St. David and Madras, and with this miniature 
army Clive marched from Madras and occupied the fort of 
Arcot, which was deserted by the enemy. There followed 
the famous siege which will live for ever in the annals of 
heroic deeds in India. Chanda Sahib, with some French 
troops and 10,000 native levies, laid siege to the fort. After 
a six weeks’ investment, the enemy attempted to carry 
the place by assault on November 25, 1751, when the 
fanaticism of the followers of the Prophet was inflamed 
by the Muharram festival. Clive had trained his guns on 
the breach and provided relays of muskets to keep up a 
continuous fire. At dawn the enemy swarmed up the breach, 
while armoured elephants were brought forward to batter 
down the gates. But so deadly was the English fire that 
the assailants were driven off, and the elephants, panic- 
striken, turned back and trampled many of the besiegers 
underfoot. Next day the siege was raised and Clive was 
ria triumphant, though with the loss of a quarter of his 
orce, 

Being reinforced, he was able to take up the pursuit with 
nearly a thousand men. He caught up the retreating 
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enemy, defeated them on the Arni river, and captured 
Conjeveram after a three days’ siege. Clive’s deeds roused 
the Madras Government to action. They prosecuted the 
war with vigour. But at the same time the schemes of 
Dupleix became more ambitious and far-reaching. He 
excited the derision of his compatriots by his arrogance, his 
love of display, and his assumption of the dress and style 
of an Oriental potentate. 

While the decision of the war lay about the investment 
of Trichinopoly, Dupleix directed a diversion to prevent 
the relief of that place. No sooner was Clive’s back turned 
than the enemy forces reassembled, restored the defences of 
Conjeveram, threw a garrison into the fort to cut off com- 
munication between Madras and Arcot, and ravaged the 
country close up to Madras. This diversion caused an 
interruption of measures for the relief of Trichinopoly, but 
Clive took the offensive, and on February 14th gained his 
celebrated victory at Covrepauk, where he proved his value 
asa great commander by his skill, coolness, courage, and 
resource. It is not necessary to follow further his military 
career in Southern India. He distinguished himself on every 
opportunity, and stood forth before all an acknowledged 
soldier of genius and leader of men. The terror of his name, 
like that of Napoleon fifty years later, was alone enough to 
appal his enemies. One historian tells us that “ under 
the magic of his leadership a handful of men, starting as 
raw and villainous recruits, returned as heroes.” His 
departure for England for reasons of health at the close of 
the year 1752 was worth a victory to Dupleix. But he 
had well begun the work which ended in the final defeat of 
the French at Wandewash eight years later. And he was 
only twenty-six ! 

When Clive returned to India, a Lieutenant-colonel and 
Governor of Fort St. David, he was on the threshold of 
events greater than those in which he had borne so con- 
spicuous a part. Peace, which proved but a truce, had 
been concluded with the French party in 1755. The English 
at Calcutta had become involved in trouble with Suraj-ud- 
Daula, Nawab of Bengal, who marched against the Presidency 
town in June 1756, captured a number of prisoners, and 
confined them in the Black Hole, where out of one hundred 
and forty-six all perished except twenty-three. Clive at once 
set sail on receipt of this news at Madras, and landed below 
the fort of Budge-Budge on the Hooghly in December. 
Here a ludicrous incident happened. The guns of the fort 
had been silenced by the fire of Admiral Watson’s ships, 
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but the garrison continued to discharge arrows and muskets. 
It was determined to assault the place at daybreak. But 
the tranquillity of the night was suddenly disturbed by loud 
cheers, and news was brought in that the fort was taken. 
It transpired that a common sailor named Strahan, animated 
by grog, strolled towards the fort, scaled the breach, and 
found several of the garrison sitting on the platform. He 
gave three cheers, and shouted ‘‘ The fort is mine!”” The 
garison at once attacked him, and he defended himself 
until his cutlass broke in his hand; at this moment he was 
joined by two or three of his messmates who had heard his 
triumphant shouts. The noise of combat reached the army, 
and without order or attention to discipline the men rushed 
in, and the fort with eighteen guns was captured. 

It was necessary that some displeasure should be shown 
regarding this breach of all order. The victorious Strahan 
was brought before the Admiral as a culprit. The hero 
stood scratching his head and twirling his hat, and at length 
confessed : ‘“‘ Sure I took the fort, but I hope there was no 
harm in it.”” The Admiral with difficulty kept his counte- 
nance. As Strahan was going out of the cabin very sulky, 
he muttered, swearing a great oath, “If I am flogged for 
this, I will never take another fort by myself as long as I 
live.’ As may be imagined, he was readily pardoned, but 
he was such a drunken character that the Admiral found 
it impossible to take him out of the line of life in which 
he was. 

Meanwhile hostilities again began with the French. 
Clive captured Chandernagore, and then marched from 
that place with three thousand men to meet Suraj-ud- 
Daula, who was moving against him with an army of fifty 
thousand. During the ensuing period of negotiations some 
transactions took place which were not creditable to Clive. 
It must be remembered in extenuation that he had to deal 
with a crafty and unscrupulous enemy, but he took measures 
which it is impossible to condone, and we must agree with 
Macaulay that “the greatest advantage a government can 
possess is to be the one trustworthy government in the 
midst of governments which nobody can trust.”’ 

Meanwhile Clive advanced to Kasim Bazar, while Suraj- 
ud-Daula moved to Plassey on the Baghirathi river. In 
the face of the Nawab’s immense army Clive on June 21st 
called a council of war to consider whether the English 
army should cross the river and attack the enemy, or await 
the assistance of the Mahrattas, with whom an alliance 
had been concluded. ‘The Council, as is usual in such cases, 
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rejected the bolder course, and decided to wait upon events, 
But after reflection Clive decided to attack. He himself 
said that this was the only occasion on which he called g 
council of war, and had he followed its advice Bengal 
would have been lost. As it was, the bold course proved 
the wise one. The enemy offered little resistance, and was 
soon driven from the field with the loss of all his guns. 
Although not a great battle, Plassey was decisive of the 
fate of Bengal and ultimately of India, and may therefore 
be ranked as one of the decisive battles of the world. As 
a result Meer Jafar was installed as Nawab of Bengal, which 
became in effect an English province. Clive was appointed 


Governor, and in that capacity he consolidated the power | 


of the Company in the Presidency. He next came into 
collision with Shah Alam, son of the Mughal, who invested 
Patna, but raised the siege and, appalled by the terror of 
Clive’s name, fled when the English commander approached 
at the head of a small army, while the great host which he 
gathered melted “like snow upon the desert’s dusty face.” 

In February 1760 Clive left for England, and on his 
departure it was said that it seemed as if the soul were 
departing out of the body of Bengal. In England he was 
received with honour, made an Irish peer, and referred 
to by Pitt as “‘a heaven-born general, a man who, bred to 
the labour of the desk, had displayed a military genius 
which might excite the admiration of the King of Prussia.” 
With the departure of Clive a period of misgovernment set 
in in Bengal, and at length reached such a pitch that the 
Directors of the East India Company came to the conclusion 
that Clive was the only man capable of restoring British 
prestige and influence to its former position. He was 
accordingly appointed Governor and Commander-in-Chief, 
and reached Calcutta in May 1765. He at once set about 
the necessary reforms, stopped the bribery, corruption, 
and worse that were rife in the Civil Service, and suppressed 
with the sternest measures a mutiny among the officers of 
the Company’s army. 

Clive’s success in war was due to his boldness and resolu- 
tion, and to his knowledge that an Asiatic horde, however 
numerous, could always be defeated by a bold attack of 
disciplined troops. The same knowledge induced Cornwallis 
to say in 1787 that ‘“‘a brigade of our sepoys could make 
anyone Emperor of Hindustan.” But his success must be 
ascribed in the first instance to that personal valour which 
inspired the devotion and confidence of his men. Native 
troops will do anything for those who are strong, just, and 
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considerate. As Sir John Malcolm said, Clive was “ one of 
those extraordinary men who give a character to the period 
and the country in which they live. He was trained in the 
best of schools, a state of danger, of suffering, and activity.” 
Such great men, of whom Indian history presents many 


_ examples, are the shuttles in the loom of fate. Fate weaves 


the web of Empire with ceaseless and inexorable certainty. 
“Slow grows the splendid pattern that it plans its wistful 
hands between,” tending to some end which, as the years 
pass and the pattern is more and more clearly revealed, 
can be dimly discerned behind the veil of the future. 


R. G. Burton 


THE GOVERNMENT GRANT AND ITs 
EFFECT ON THE HEALTH OF THE 
EKLEMENTARY SOHOOL OHILD 


At the Medical Conference at Bath, which was held in July 
this year, several doctors bore witness to the prevalence 
of rheumatic infection, often resulting in serious heart 
trouble, among the children attending our elementary 
schools. 

Dr. Robert Hutchison said if it were not ‘ for rheumatic 
infection, they could close fifty beds in the London Hospital 
alone. It was not a disease of the slum, but it was a disease 
of the elementary school child.” 

Dr. Noy Scott said that “in rural areas compulsory 
school attendance was an important factor in causing the 
disease, as children often had to walk long distances in all 
weathers and might have to remain in their wet clothes.” 

Dr. Miller instanced the fact that over a period of years 
there had been no case of the kind at Eton, though it was 
situated in the Thames Valley where it was common among 
elementary school children, 

I think it must have struck every member of an Education 
Committee that the zeal for unintermittent regular attend: 
ance at school is largely caused by the reflection that the 
Government grant depends on average attendance, and that 
any falling off in attendance causes a greater burden on the 
rates. Schools are closed when an epidemic is prevalent 
because the bad attendance will affect the grant, though in 
many cases they might quite well be kept open for children 
who have already had measles or whooping cough, and are 
therefore immune. 

I am quite sure that children are frequently sent to school 
when it would be wiser to keep them at home, and when 
their mothers would keep them at home, if they did not 
fear being worried by the attendance officer. I have never 
been able to understand why working people submit to the 
rigid rule of this official, which is not applied to any other 
class. It is one thing to pass a law that all parents must 
seo that their children receive an adequate education, 
quite another to enforce that law by a system of minute 
inquisitorial inspection. It is the law that parents should 
nourish their children properly, but the number of meals 4 
child should take is not laid down, nor does an officer call 
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to see whether the food is cooked in a manner approved by 
the Health Ministry. 

This special and drastic treatment is not required in 
the interests of education, as the working class in general 
have a greater sense of its value than the classes who use 
the secondary schools. 

It is no more necessary to call and inquire why a child 
of an artisan or labourer has stopped away from school 
than it is in the case of their employers. There are, no 
doubt, in all classes, parents who neglect their children. 
They should be proceeded against as lawbreakers, and the 
main body of law-abiding parents should be given credit 
for their real devotion to their children’s interests. And 
this would have been the normal procedure if it had not 
been unfortunately decided to pay the Government grant 
on the attendance. 

The force which sets the attendance officer in motion is 
largely provided by the desire of the ratepayers to get as 
much as they can out of the taxpayers. It would be 
interesting to know whether the attendance in secondary 
schools is any worse than it is in elementary. Parents 
of children at these schools send them to school when they 
are well, and keep them at home when they are ill. In 
the long run this often produces a better attendance than 
the other plan, as children who go to school when they are 
not fit frequently have to stay away longer in the end. 

Now that the doctors have called our attention to the 
serious effects of the present system on the health of the 
children, is it not possible to try another ? 

Suppose the grant depended, not on average attendance, 
but on the general excellence of the school. 

H.M.’s inspectors would be asked to class the school 
“A, B, or C. A schools would get the highest grant per 
head of the children on the books, B a lower one, and © 
the lowest. Generally good attendance would be one of 
the factors in attaining the highest class, but it would be 
only one among others, and the prevalence of any childish 
illness in the village or town would be allowed for. So it 
would not be necessary to close the schools except when it 
was really necessary for the sake of the children’s health. 
It is very rarely found necessary to close a secondary day 
school, 

I think we should find that if this alteration were made, 
the attendance law would be enforced in a much milder 
spirit than it is at present. It is worthy of note that 
our compulsory school age may begin at five years old, 
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which I believe to be lower than it is in any other nation, 
By the present law a baby of five, who lives a mile and 
three-quarters from a school, can be obliged to attend in 
all weathers. Although this is not usually enforced, cases 
of real hardship do occur. Mothers who live at a distance 


from school frequently conceal the fact that a child has | 


reached the age of five. I believe it would be better to let the 


compulsory age be seven, though the schools should be open | 


to all children of five whose parents chose to send them. 


In towns a school is practically always within easy reach, | 


and parents are very glad to be able to send children of five, 
We should remember that the schools are made for the 
children, and not the children for the schools. 


MaAup SELBORNE 
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THE SUICIDE OF MR. BLISS 


At the age of forty, or thereabouts, Mr. Bliss became 
tired of life, and determined to put an end to it, so far as 
he was concerned. 

Mr. Bliss, however, did not wish to put a violent period 
to his existence. He hated violence on principle, and 
deprecated having recourse to it on general, as well as 
particular grounds. What Mr. Bliss desired was to depart 
this life in a fashion as pleasant—or at all events as little 
painful—as might be. Moreover, he disliked “fuss.” He 
did not wish his end to be attended with the usual circum- 
stances and concomitants of a sudden and premature exit 
from life. He was “ built that way,” as the saying goes. 
It was his temper, humour, “ complex,” or whatever it is, and 
ought to be styled, that regulates these things, and gives to 
each mind and body their individual genius, 

Considering how rich he was, it is surprising that Mr. 
Bliss should have contemplated suicide, admitting that at 
the time when this brief narrative opens forty summers— 
and a corresponding number of the other recognized seasons— 
had passed over his head. Doubtless, when we come to be 
forty years of age, disillusionment claims us more or less 
certainly for its own. We have experienced of the follies 
and vanities of the world we live in. The shams and frauds 
of existence obsess us; and when we strike the drum of 
life it sounds to our jaded ears more hollow and tuneless 
than such noise is apt to sound. 

Nevertheless, I repeat that, considering the man himself 
and his circumstances and upbringings, it is passing strange 
that Mr. Bliss should have contemplated suicide. In the 
first place, he was free of all hereditary taint predisposing 
those in whom it occurs to seek oblivion in that way. Con- 
stitutionally, he was of a jovial, rather than a melancholy 
nature and turn of mind. He belonged, too, to a world 
whose implicit faith it is that no matter what a man’s trials 
and disappointments may be, it is his duty to stand up 
against them to the end of his natural life, and that, conse- 
quently, they are but weaklings and cowards who seek 
everlasting relief of both in a way condemned by law no 
less than by good breeding. 

But, after all, it was the possession on his part of super- 
lative wealth that should have prevented Mr. Bliss from 
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taking the fatal step which, notwithstanding that deterrent, | 


Mi 
he ultimately took. Some affirmed that Mr. Bliss was) 4p 
“disgustingly rich,” and if that were so, it is possible, off go 
course, that it was the horror excited in him by his possession | jg 


of almost unlimited wealth that drove him to suicide, 
Ordinarily, however, the possession of great wealth on the 
part of anyone is not followed by any so tragic consequence, | gg 
Rather does it tend to endear life to a man than to disgust} oy 
him with it. In fine, may not riches be described as the 
true salt of the earth? They are the oil which lubricate | of 
the wheel of life, and dissipates its tendency to groan and} gg 
squeak as it goes round. They must be, it should seem,| jr 
eminently desirable, otherwise hardly would men give their; jg 
souls for them, as undoubtedly they do, have always done,| fo 
and peradventure, will continue to do in all time coming. re 
But this Mr. Bliss we are speaking of, him, it should seem, | 
riches were powerless to please. He grew as tired of them) w 
as he might have done of golf in a world consisting of golf} w 
without end. The baubles and gewgaws of luxury he came} «& 
to set aside as negligible values. It was to be presumed | yw 
(he argued) that the pleasures of eternity would be some § oj 
thing more considerable and enduring than those of time} {¢] 
As, too, death was inevitable, the sooner it was experienced J 
the better, now that life had ceased to interest him. hi 
But these and other considerations being disposed of, | m 
there yet remained the greatest problem of all, so far a} 4 
Mr. Bliss was concerned. Mr. Bliss was fastidious by } p 
nature, which being so it is but natural that he should have | y 
despised the methods of the average man who seeks oblitera | a: 
tion in suicide. For such violent ends as poison, drowning, | ¥ 
shooting, jumping in front of a railway train, and putting | 1 
one’s head in a gas-stove with the tap on, he had the pro | g 
foundest contempt, inasmuch as these means, and the | p 
like, besides being painful, were vulgar. His own way of | 
exit from the world must be easy to his body, and to bis } I 
higher nature creditable. At long last it happened that | } 
Mr. Bliss fell upon a plan which, he thought, would secure 
the particular ends he had in view. 
Now the inspiration which, at this conjuncture of affairs, 
Mr. Bliss experienced, that gentleman drew doubtless from 
the general complexion of the times in which he lived. He 
observed the general tendency there was for society to abstail 
from all creative effort—to take life “lying down” as 
were—and to rely ever more and more on public talk for 
the means of subsistence. Though no economist, and 
knowing and caring little about contemporary politics, ye 
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Mr. Bliss had sufficient common sense to perceive whither 
the tendency of which I speak must ultimately conduct 
society, provided that no interruptions to it occurred. He 


in the death of society, and (to cut a long story short) the 
principle of the tendency which Mr. Bliss had observed that 
same he resolved to apply in his own particular case, in 
order that he too might be reduced to nothing. 

Accordingly, one fine day Mr. Bliss shut himself up in one 
of the several houses which he owned, and then and there 
gave himself up to a life of absolute inactivity. He refused to 
transact any of the business which a modern man of wealth 
is usually obliged to undertake. As far as it was possible 
for him to do so he emptied his mind of all thought, and 


' reclining at ease on a sofa, which he never left, not even to 


go to bed, he invited his friends and acquaintance to talk 
without ceasing in his presence. When his friends had 
withdrawn for the night, he hired men to come in and 
continue the babel; but never a word did Mr. Bliss himself 
utter. He simply lay there like a log, allowing the stream 
of conversation to play upon him unceasingly, in the hope 
that as drops of water falling from a height will in course 
of time wear their way through a stone, even so it might 
happen to himself. The gradual extinction of his physical and 
mental faculties he expedited as far as in him lay by carefully 
avoiding whatever he knew would restore those decaying 
powers to their pristine health and strength. He completely 
withdrew himself from the struggle for existence. His 
affairs fell into grave disorder, but neither hand nor foot 
would he stir to put them right. If it had not been for 
the ceaseless loquacity of his assembled friends, on which he 
subsisted for a time, much like a man on the dole, he had 
perished utterly long before he actually did. And thus 
were mind, body, and estate brought so low that when Mr. 
Bliss came to die there remained little of him, save the 
bones which they coffined and placed in the grave. 


R. ERSKINE OF MARR 


CORRESPONDENOE SECTION 


THE ROAD TO RUIN 


[The open letter of Sir George Hunter, the head of a 
big Shipbuilding firm on the Tyne, to the Prime Minister, 
created some sensation by its frank and outspoken terms and 
dismal account of the industrial outlook in Free Trade 
England. We append it textually, as there is widespread 
agreement with the writer’s diagnosis though not with his 
remedy of a Royal Commission.—Epiror, N.R.] 


WALLSEND -ON-TYNE, 
September 11, 1925, 


THE Ricut Hon, StanteEy Batpwin, M.P., Prime MINISTER, 
10, Downing Street, London, 


Smr,—Does the Government—do you, sir—fully and deeply realize the des- 
perate condition of our British industries, and the fact that our industrial 
conditions are not improving but gradually growing worse? The number of 
our unemployed, or partially unemployed, is not less than 124 per cent. of the 
working population of men and boys, and the number of the unemployed is 
increasing. A large percentage of our people are becoming unaccustomed to 
work and are partially losing their skill. Tens of thousands of our boys and 
young men are growing up without having learned to work. The dole (and but 
for the dole there would be starvation) is demoralizing hundreds of thousands 
of our people and weakening, if not destroying, their sense of manly independence. 
The great majority still want to work and cannot get work. 

The “‘ trade balance ’’ of imports and exports is now quite definitely against 
us. Dividends on our railways and in most of our industries are being paid 
out of reserves, or have ceased. Capital which is needed to maintain our indus- 
tries and provide wages is dwindling. These conditions, if they continue, can 
only mean bankruptcy and ruin. That stage is still perhaps far off, but we are 
on the road to it. There is no improvement in sight. 

A Royal Commission has been appointed ‘“‘ to inquire into and report upon 
the economic position of the coal industry and the conditions affecting it and 
to make any recommendations for the improvement thereof.’ A subsidy has 
been granted to the coal trade without anything being conceded in return. The 
terms of the appointment of the Royal Commission are somewhat ambiguous. 
No reference is made to the relation of the coal trade to our other trades. 

Must we not ask, What does this mean? Does it mean that the welfare 
of those engaged in the coal mining industry is to be considered without regard 
to the welfare of the whole community ? What does ‘‘ recommendations for 
the improvement thereof’? mean ? Does that mean high costs and low produc- 
tion in the coal mines? Does it mean the maintenance of seven-hours shifts 
and five days’ work a week, whether the industry can afford it or not ? Does 
it mean more subsidies ? Does it mean cheaper or does it mean dearer coal ? 

His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Department has truly declared 
(August 1, 1926), ‘‘ Every trade in the country depends on cheap coal, and 
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unless they could get it, we might subsidize till all is blue and the trade of the 
country would continue to go down.” Does the Royal Commission mean 
cheaper coal ? If not, will it not be a failure? It will. 

The mining industry is, let us agree, our most important industry, and we 
all are full of good will for the miners and their welfare. But the whole country 
is much more important still than the mining industry and the miners. The 
mining question is not the only, and is not at this moment the most, important. 
The future of the whole country (and the whole Empire) is at stake. For six 
years since the Armistice our industrial conditions have been growing worse, 
unemployment has been increasing, and no end of the increasing depression is 
insight. The agreement with the miners of July 31st has deferred any national 
improvement for nine months. 

May I earnestly claim, for the consideration of His Majesty’s Government, 
that whatever may be thought of the need or otherwise of further inquiry into 
the economic position of the coal industry, the need of inquiry into and report 
on the economic position of the whole country’s industries is greater and more 
important and more urgent ? 

Our shipping trade is becoming more and more depressed, and a large propor- 
tion of our ships is ‘‘ laid up.” 

Our iron and steel trades are largely idle and their men unemployed ; most 
of the British shipbuilding yards are closed, or being closed. On the River 
Wear, out of the 53 building berths, it is reported that there is work going on in 
only six or eight. 

The engineering and shipbuilding work we need and expected is gone to 
Germany, Holland, France, Italy, and Scandinavia. Our textile industries 
are not fully employed. Fifteen to 20 per cent. of the coal miners are unem- 
ployed; 40 per cent. of shipyard workers are unemployed. 

The wages of skilled men in shipyards are considerably lower than miners’ 
wages, and the wages of ordinary day labourers are 40 per cent. less than miners’ 
wages. 

It is evident that something is wrong with our industries. What is wrong ? 
Is it capitalism ? Is it trade unionism? Surely a Royal Commission, to 
inquire into and report upon the economic position of our industries and the 
conditions affecting them, and ‘‘ to make any recommendations for the improve- 
ment thereof,’’ is much more needed than another inquiry into the coal mining 
trade alone ? 

What about the effect of dear coal upon our national industrial position and 
welfare ? 

What effect have the Sankey recommendations and the legislative seven- 
hours working day had on our industrial position ? 

What effect has the policy of the trade union leaders had on our industries ? 

What is the effect of high taxes and high rates ? 

What is the effect of extravagant national and municipal expenditure, and 
the expenditure of more than three hundred million pounds per annum on 
intoxicating liquors ? 

Why is the provision of better housing for the people being held up ? 

Why is there so much and so long continued unemployment ? 

Why are other countries more or less prosperous, while we are not ? 

The late Labour Government took a broader view of the need of inquiry into 
British industrial conditions, and appointed a committee more than twelve 
months ago ‘“‘ to inquire into and report on the conditions and prospects of 
British industry and commerce.” Their inquiries were not to be confined to 
the interests of one industry only. They have, after nearly a year, issued a 
valuable but only partial report. But even the scope of that committee’s terms 
of reference is not wide enough. That scope might be widened and the 
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committee’s powers increased by His Majesty’s Government, and they might 
be asked to complete their report within five or six months. 

Failing this, will you, sir, in the interests of the whole community, appoint, 
Royal Commission to report, briefly and without delay, on the present condition 
of British industries and the causes of the long-continued depression ? The 
need is urgent. We are not on the road to improvement. We appear to be 
on the road to ruin. 

I am, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
G. B. Hunter, 


